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er we ‘Ne January and February Special | 
&\} ifs Issues of Interest A Book That 
N EVERY farm where chickens are Will Help You 


kept—and this means nearly every 
Southern farm—our Poukry Special of 
January 10 should be of much interest. 
Many Southern farms keep small flocks 
: } f#— | of poultry that actually cost money, in- 
om PSSea S . ntet ae A wee tg eG | stead of keeping poultry that make a 
e 26 Gee Sa > - , | profit. Our Poultry Special will show 
~ ; 

















how to make the farfh flock more profit- 


Fae Church where Patrick Henry uttered the | able. 
death.” Sow are y mang cf = One of the main needs of Southern 
just a8 grease can save your furm machinery. farming is more improved machinery 


e and implements. Until Southern farm- 
Paint Sa\ Tes woodwork. ers have more of these improved imple- 
ments and use them on their farms their 

rT) " “: e farming operations will not be as profit- 
Standard Oils and Greases save machinery »ic a whey might. Southern farmers 
| should therefore be interested in our 


4 cae Farm Implements and Machinery Spe- 
Paint has saved many a fine old building. Even such a cial, Tanuary 24. 


: ° ; 6 
perishable material as wood can be protected for cen- Our annual Reference Special of Feb- | | ait’s 


ruary 21 is also an issue that no South- 


turies from the weather by alittle attention—and paint. sites tnithe Teicha diam: atten ts. tan lami THOROBRED 

















100 pages of illustrations and 
helpful information about 





N “ ; Progressive Farmer readers are already 

There is no class of machinery that needs attention acquainted with these Reference Specials Seeds” 
° . ‘ ° ow > valuable they are in ; 

more than farm implements. A little oil, a little grease, wi cme eitledieie: f°! more than SO years by the 

. . . . . . . 3 E most successiu!l tarmers, truckers, an 
of the right kind, at the right time, in the right place, a a" home gardeners. 

° . ° ’ 7 oe Sea = A postal brings you a*copy— 

will save rust, wear, repairs, and loss of time. It’s Thee We Can All Do Next Write For It Today! 
surprising how little is needed to do the trick. You Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc. 


Year Seed Growers and Merchants 
ET us have a good garden. NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


properly lubricated and fueled. 2. Do not waste what we labor for. 
3. Keep an exact farm account book. 
“ee ~ | ‘ 
There are many “Standard” products which help to & Let begs, cows, chickens and tas- |e 
save the farmer’s money. Get to know them all. There keys make money for us. 
-creen the doors and wind 
re the flies come. 


will plow more acres in less time with a tractor 




















is a special “Standard” Lubricant for every job on the 


farm. You can usually get them all at one store or 6. Have a mice flower yard 

Ke ; MAY RUSS. 
garage, where you get your “Standard” Gasoline and re 
2 So S45 


Kerosene. You can always depend onevery “Standard” 


product because it has a reputation for quality to Mistakes WH ry to Avoid | § LE EDBETTE ER 


ve). | a -} 4 1» ae 


maintain. No need to shop around—only one name 


to remember. Just insist on “Standard”. te ee ria bali: PLAN gaeis 


enthusiasm 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE walled mine, she often made good! Buy One Now and Save 
wegestion d offered he pitu ideas —labor seed and money. Plant Cottom, Corn, Peanuts, 
The Standard Oil Co. {N.J.} has spent over filty years developing and im- We were getiing along nicely for < Sosrcnes aap eect 


tii 
proving proton | products for farm use and keeps abreast of the times, | time and I did not feel the need of help No. 4 Ledbetter Walking Plantcr 
Every additional “Standard” product you begin using brings more comfort, ful suggestions until a pinch came, then idea for southern conditions; easily handled in rough, 


pieasure, leisu re or pr hit. As k your nearest dealer for Ses ndard” gasoline ; | ré membe Te d. My wife was no longer ee natn” —_— a 


kerosene; incubator oil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; separator, harness making suegestions—not even interested “ ” 7 “ 
3 ; a steht genres a oo More Seed” as Well As “One Seed” 
and household oils. Insist on “Standard” products for complete satisfaction. When I asked why, she said. “You told Cc haienaiahel one Secale Er easier ae 
1 a ¢ = a . a perfect “More Seed” Planter, plascing uniformly 1 to 8 
a iss Of your business until pecks per acre. Also plare for hill dropping. 


j T T felt myself a meddler.” : t 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) , i ee 
‘ © at larmung togetner now and Ledbetter No. 20 plants and distributes fertilizer at the 
Baltimore, Maryland | 1 g nicely, neither of us lacks | § same nme 
° 4 a da ‘ amine | See your Ledbetter Dealer or write for Catalog, prices 
rit st af I find tw neads better \ and Dealer's name. 


» ways than one. Ee SouTEERN PLow ComMPANY 


“STANDARD |... == = 
OIL PRODUCTS =) = |wmpime 


D. 








Saves time and labor. Keeps 7 

ar | | | the household aud live stock 
dairying I bought supplied with water. Write 

economical. lL sx on ioday fot details and prices, 


the long run it paid to || Sydnor Pump and Well 


LET % fic MOLASSES! oo ae Soe || "co, Richmond, Ya 











( : Pumps, Engines. Saw Mills, 
mara me : i Wind Mills, Radiolas, Ete. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, ; + | | Mobtte importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. | | nts on mon y ‘ i fer und betes d STAR PEA HULLER 


etc., made into coats (for mien or f ; | | ; 
women), robes ugs or gloves. Or fi | 1 omee burned and 1 ecter, age THE STAR IS PEA 
we tan your hides into oak tann SRE J 1 parcels went up in sm — HULLER PERFECTION 


harness, sole bel t leather; your ~ : “Fy yl — tT ab - ¢ ie oa 
calf skins into shoe upper leai k . a \ER z re “ile hg - a i fail + ae 
K ito s upt ea ° we ; Ne : ze ic ae i yt 1e iller, a 
Any desired color, FIN E R's, . ke NOTALCO MEAT SCRAPS - ne . exe itp} x 4 andy *t r u eect 10m 
such as fox, coon, skun mink ; iment 2 od Benen I nie site re ae “SAL you will buy the best 
muskrat, etc., made into Istest } 4 iat ly ae “ge Denia aes Po oa | are O50 Saaee rae 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps eo eh Nota : ) r Ask ‘ r Sag SA gfpenes} io c a be yy Big ‘ma 
neck-pieces or other garments, i sabia ‘ ae he “i AES hine? They are made 
No Middleman Needed NORFOLK TALLOW CGC., Inc., 2A *ARMER | i i 10 izes and. svies, 1, 
in Dealing With Us a Norfolk, Virginia. Se : oe = for Catalog and Price 
F actory prices mean a big saving to x Factories—Norfolk, Va., and Ric Va ‘ AND FARM WOMAN CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MEG. co., 
~Dage ti mgs Fa d SPYL E Rs. aK. , Tell s | = Bas BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mS sues, SNOUT Our sare, CynoS RALEIGH, N.C., 211 S. McDowell St. 


process on cow, horse and c — skins. Gives | ' y 
or MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS npmhiersss 
prices on all work. If you haven't enough pelts { wooD Cotten Exch. B'dc Slauchter Bldg. Its not a 1 



































for garment you want, send wl at you have and 


“ - - b? AY 

meat es noe 7, Ss high’ a pata rent can be = pS eae COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING | ta 

made complete from high grade skins we carry Dae) al | OR SURSCRIPTIONS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED TO me 2, > =| 

in stock. Pure repaired or remodeled. Estimates A ) ; Saws rdvwood ly POSTOPRIO AT RIRMINGH AM. ADA. DN as wats gins = = 
sir 7 aa - Dole cee iE POSTOF " on 

if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy = \¥ Poles, Firewood. 1 | DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3 1879. fae 


and Head — Write today. a <a & > eng 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company \ mices. Save time SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Largest conn Yanners anc furriers in the World We have all kinds of Saws. F eed iis, Pumps, One year oes Three years......... tye F a Lindle 7 Nursery Co 
594 Lyell Ave., Rechester, N. Y. Farm raphe mente, lay for c ‘6. VA Two ye years “ _ Five years d f P. N. 
WELEMENT CO. OF VA. RICHMON : ALL SURSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” | Sen or Catalo lomona, 
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Good Things Coming in 1925 


“Better Than Ever” Is Our Aim—“The Year of Definite Achievements” Our Slogan 


HE year 1925 marks 

an epoch in the lives of 

most of us who read 
this article. 

When it ends, the first 
quarter, the first twenty-five 
years, of the twentieth cen- 
tury will have ended—and a 
quarter century is a big part 
of anybody’s life. 
therefore, 
our 


It is high time, 
for each of us to ask 


selves whether 


have spent the first twenty- 


years of the new cen- 
tury and are eetting 
ready to spend the 
all without havi solid achievement 


ving 


four 











CuaRawe in. 7 now 
twenty- 
fifth and 
progress 

if we haven't made 
us a new opportunity. If we have 
should encourage us to aim at still 
wm 1925. 

And if we are to make real progress during the new 
year, we must not scatter our ambitions out over all 
creation, but we must instead definitely map out a few 
Specific jobs and then go ahead and get them done—so 
much this month, so much the next month, so much 
the following month, and so on through the year. 


1925: “The Year of Definite Achieve- 
ments” 


HERE are so many fine things that can be done 

in farming and such a great variety of things are 

urged on farmers that it is rlo wonder we get a 
little confused at times at the very multiplicity of 
advice. We hear so much of the many jobs and the 
tnany details that we sometimes forget the few big 
essentials that are really vital. 

Most of the Editors of The Progressive Farmer have 
farms of their own and we realize in our own cases 
how difficult it is to do everything that neetls to be done, 
and that we are rightly advised to, do. 


year, 
to our credit. 

1925 offers 
progress, it 
progress 


pr IdVeCSS heretofe 
made 
greater 


G, H, ALFORD C. % EUGENE 


NINE 


NEWMAN 


included, No other Southern farm paper has now, 


oe Ee EE ee te OI SO ee a 


BUTLER 
WHOLE-TIME EDITORS OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER—ALL OF WHOM ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mere are nine whole-time members of The Progr-ssive Farmer cditorial staff in the above pictyre and even then they were not all there—a tenth man, Mr. 
ot ever has had, as,many full-time editors at the. daily. 


By CLARENCE POE 
President, The Progressive Farmer Co. 


Consequently, because of our own experience and the 
experience of other farmers, we are going to try to 


make 1925 A Year of Definite Achievements, concen 


trating on a few big essentials and driving these home 


instead of scattering our energies,over limitless fields. 


will mak: 
many 


buckl 


Fay! 


Vhat are the real essential practices that 
success? There are not so 
many that any we us may .not 
a real start towar¢ | 


any farmer a 
them—not so 
down and make genuinely suce 
t irmung n the twelve ni nths hetwer nN now 
December 31, 1925. the real t 


ful farm practice :— 


tlere ire 


1. Is the farmer's land getting a 


nd his home a little prettie 





Is It Worth 2 Cents a Week? 


S$ THE program for FARMERS mapped out 
on this page and the next, a 
for 

+] 


id the program 
FARM IVOMEN, on pages 10 and 1], a 

program for FARM YOUNG PEOPLE— 

all this worth a 2-cent stamp a week to your family 

during 1925? That is all In fact tt 

costs a little less than that for you to get 52 issues 

for $1, and your money back if you are not 
satisfied, 


it cosis you. 








2. Has he 


income? 

3. Does he 
abundance of 
thus avoiding ruinous 

4. Has he enlisted the enthusiastic working codperation 
of his whole family in a program for making the farm 
better, the home better, and for giving each member of 
the family opportunity for the fullest possible development ? 


more than one important source of cash 


feed 


and 


itself’—provide an 
food for its 


“make the farm 
feed for its animals 
“time prices’? on any 


folks, 
purchases? 


S. Does he love purebred animals and is he steadily 
striving toward having an adequate number of farm ani- 
mals, with “nothing born on the farm except by a purebred 
sire?” 

6. Has he realized the importance of using more horse- 
power and machinery, and is he striving year after year 
to equip himself better in this respect? 

7. Does he really study feeding problems with a view 
to learning relative values and costs, so that he may feed 
economically and intelligently? 

8. Does he study soil fertility problems in the same earn- 


WwW. C. LASSETTER CLARENCE POE TAIT BUTLER MES 


ervice 


“green fields in winter’? and 
summer and (b) making 
and the soil? 


est way with a view to (a) having 
legumes on every possible acre in 
fertifzer purchases fit both the crop 

9. Does he realize the value of trees—fruit trees 
forest trees—and is he intelligent attention to 
each year? F 

10. Last 


and 
giving both 
but not least, is he marketing wisely, (a) by 
aiming at quality production—growing the best varieties 
of each crop and marketing in the best style—and (b) sell- 
ing by the best marketing system to get ? 


maximum pr mmitsf 


Let’s Concentrate on One Big Task Each 
Month 


ten tests of a good farmer 
reasoi why any I 
months 


tion of 


us cannot 
n twelve 
ten tests? It is not a ques 


fection by any test, but a que 
t ideal. 


having 
tion only 
progress 


1925 “The 


wants to try to help each subscriber make 


Year of Defu his end 7 


“Business Planning Month.”’ 
“Home-grown Feeds Month.” 
March—*“Live-at-home Month.” 
“Peas and Beans Month.” 
“Good Cultivation Month.’ 
“Economica! Feeding Month.” 
“Rest Up and Paint Up Month.” 
August——“Lime and Legumes Month.” 
September—“Pastures and Fencing Month.” 
October—“Harvest and Market Month.” 
November—“Tree Month—Fruit Trees and Forest Trees.” 
December—“Good Times on the Farm.” 


Sam Johnson and John Anderson 


OLKS get tired of hearing the same thing in the 

same way. Consequently in 1925 we are not only 

going to try to concentrate on a few specific sub- 
jects, but we are going to try to present the essential 
facts about each subject in more attractive, enticing _ 
form than cver before. With this thought in mind, 
we plan to have our discussion of these subjects most 
often take the form of interviews between Sam John- 
son, practical and progressive “dirt farmer,” on one 
hand and John Anderson, enterprising, wide-awake, and 
well-informed county agent, or some other recognized 
agricultural authority or specialist on the other hand. 


Apt l 
May 
June 
July 


N. HUTT L. A. NIVEN ALEXANDER NUNN 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


Francis Cooper, was not 


of subscribers in every field of agricultural progress. 


a POR 
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Or we may have the authority 
Johnson” covering the essential facts about the 








EUGENE BUTLER 


JUNE: 
“What do them blame words mean?” 


JULY: 


Sam Johnson says he has changed his laying by plans and 


write “A Letter to Sam 


month's 


program. 


subjects Sam and others will discuss 
in 1925 :— 


Here are tl 


oe 





JANUARY: “Business Planning 
Month.” 

Sam decides to get the year’s work 
fully planned ahead of time and 

orders placed in a 
January 3—Sam_ Joh: Tries 
Himseli by Ten Tests and 
Makes 1925 Plans Accordingly. 
January 10—He Figures on Extra 
Profits From Poultry and Or- 

ders Baby Chicks. 
CLARENCE POR January 17—He Makes Out His 
Fertilizer Order, and Places It. 
January 24—-He Decides What Farm Implements and 


Needs in 1925. 


Machinery lle 


FEBRUARY: “Home-grown Feeds Month.” 

Sam resolves to dedicate this month to the task of mak- 
ng his farm support his work stock, cows, hogs, and 
poultry 

Februai Oats for Hor Rape for Pigs and Chick- 


ens, and Alfalfa for All Sam Hurries Prepa- 


Three 


ration for All Three 
February 14—Go to Gra " Says Sam to His Stock; 
He Sows Carpet Grass, Lespedeza, Red and Sweet 


Clover for them. 


February 21—Reference Special. 

February 28—Sam Johnson Vlans for a Bumper Corn 
Crop: Variety, Selection and Preparation of Land, 
Cultivation and Spacing Plans, Early and Late Plant- 
ing, etc. 

MARCH: “Live-at-home Month.” 

Sam Jonnson resolves to make his farm not only provide 
all fe for his beasts n 1925, but all f i r his 
folks, too. “Live like a king and live at me,” is 
San motto 

March 7—Sam Johnson Plans an All-the-year-round Gar- 
den Resol to Get Acquainted Wit ur New 
Vi wetables, 

March 14-He Prepares Sweet Potato and Sorghum 
Patches. 

March Sam Plans tor “Plenty ef Watermelons and 
Cantaloupes” for the Whole Family and Their Friends. 

March 2%--Milk and Honey, and Strawberries and Cream 
mn Season Are Regularly on Sam's Menu Ile Tells 
How to Have Them. 

APRIL: “Peas and Beans Month.” 

Sam plans to have soyheans, cowpeas, or velvet beans 

growing between all hills this year and all idle 


land sowed to legumes 


April 4—Sam Learns the Different Varieties of Cowpeas, 


Scybeans, and Velvet Beans, aud Makes His Choice. 
April 11—Cowpeas, Soyhe 2, il Velvet Beans Sam 
and John Diseuss Their Relative Merits. 
April 18-Sam Completes His 1925 Seybean, Velvet Bean, 
and Cowpea Program. 
April . Sam Plants Hlis Peanuts. 
MAY: “Good Cultivation Month.” 
Sam Johnson decides that the main thing to do May 
is to give the crops good cultivation, but says good 
cultivation must include proper 
spacing and insect destruction 


May 2—Does Thick Spacing of Cot- 
ton Pay? Sam and John Re- 
view the Evidence. 

May 9%—-Sam and John Debate, 
“What Sort of Cultivation of 
Corn and Cotton Pays Best?” 

May 16—When There Is Too Much 
Rain or Too Much Droeuth: 
What To Do. 

May 23—Rules for Fighting the 
Boll Weevil: Sam Gets Them 
From the Courty Agent. 


“Economical Feeding Month.” 

asked Sam Johnson. 
rotein, carbohydrates, nutritive ratio, and the other 
words they use in talking about feeding animals? Well, 
I have learned what nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash mean, the words used abou soil feeding, and 
I guess I can learn the others, too.” 

Sam and John Talk About Feeding Farm Work 


“p 


June 14—They Discuss Feeding Dairy Cattle. 

June 2l—Feeding Hogs for Frofit is Next Considered. 

June 28—Sam and John Talk About the Value of Siles 
and Silage. 


“Rest Up and Paint Up Plans Month.” 


may not get time till August either to do painting 
or take a vacation, but he must make plans for them 
in July. 
July 4+—“When Should Crops Be Laid By?” is Discussed 
by Sam and John. 
July 11—“Every Farmer Is Entitled to a Vacation Once 


a Year,” Says Sam. He Tells How He Takes One. 
July 18—Painting Farm Buildings. 
July 25—“I'll Whitewash Every Building I Can't Paint,” 
Says Sam. 
AUGUST: “Lime and Legumes Month.” 

“Who does the farmer work for?” says Sam Johnson. 
“Why, the land, of course. The land’s the farmer's 
boss. The land’s my boss.. And my boss won't pay 
me much for my work unless I feed him fat with 


humus and sweeten him up with lime. Blamed if I 
ain’t going to give August to ‘Lime and Legumes,’ so 
my boss will treat me better and give me bigger 
profits im 1926.”’ 
August 1—“Lime Part of Your Farm Each Year.” John 
Telts Sam; and Sam Asks Ten Questions About Lime. 
August $—“Clover Makes Big Crops and Rich Land,” 
Says Sam; He Orders Crimson, Red, and Sweet Clover 


August 15—He Sows an Alfalfa Patch: Sam and John 
Discuss the Crop. 

August 22—“Bound to Have Some Vetch, Too; Order 
Me Some Seed.” 


SEPTEMBER: “Pastures and Fencing Month.” 
“What's the biggest lack in Southern farming?” 


asked 


Sam of the county agent. “Oh, livestock, I reckon,” 





s the answer. “And I'll tell you what's biggest 
k that stands im the way « ur gett x tock,” 
Sam ent on. “It's because e're too short on pas 
1res and hardly have a speaking acquaintance with 

fe neces. , 
September 5—Sam and John Walk Over the Farm and 
Discuss Pasture Mixtures for Different Soils and 

Different Purposes. 

September 12—Liming and Fertiliz 


ing Pasture Crops. 
September 19 
a Failure on Pastures and 
Johnson a Success 





The Wise 


Why Bill Jones Made 


Care and Use of Pastures Dis- 
cussed 
September 26—Economi Farm 
Fencing. 
OCTOBER: “Harvest and Market 
Month.” 
TAIT BUTLER No use to make a crop unless you 
are going to take care of it, 


says Sam Johnson. “Top-quality goods mean _ top- 
market prices, provided you know how to sell and 
after you sell hold tight to your money.” 

October 3—“‘How Are You Going to Spend Your Crop 
Money?” Sam Asks His Neighbors. fom Thrift- 
less Had Already Spent His on “Time Prices,” While 
Henry Highflyer and George Goodfarmer Had Dii- 
ferent Ideas. 

October 10—“What Is a Fair Basis for e Sale or Ex- 

1 ~ ' 


change of Cotton Seed This Year?” 


\< 
October 17—A “Coép” and an “Anti-coop’’ Debate 1 


Differences: Sam Argues His Side 
October 24—Marketing Farm By-products: The Cour 
Agent Presents a Plan to Sam's Community Clab. 


NOVEMBER: “Tree Month—Fruit Trees and Forest Trees.” 


“The way lumber’s selling,” said Sam to John, “blamed 
if I don’t believe trees, just plain trees pay as 
vell as most any crop.” But like other crops, trees 
must have intelligent attention. And it is a good 
idea to make Novewber “Tree Month’—for frt trees 


and forest tre 


November 7—The Extension Orchardist Visits an Orchard 
as the Guest of Sam's Neighborhood Farmers’ Club. 
November 14—“Do You Reckon It Will Reallly Pay Me 


to Put Out Some Pecans?” Sam Asks J 
November 21—Learning H 
Pay: Forester Curran Visits Sam 
November 28—“Been Thinning Corn All My Life, 
Never Thinned Trees Before,” 


i \ 
iow, 


to Make Farm Woodlands 


but 
Says Sam as He Learns 


DECEMBER: “Good Times on the Farm Month.” 
“The man who works hard while he’s working and uses 
his head for something besides a hatrack—a man like 
at can always afford to take some time off for fun, 
and I'm always geing to do it,” says Sam Johnson. 


Farm folks have 


folks if they try, and they ought to try.’ 
December Christmas Good Times: Experiences 
and His Neighbors 


can more 


Plans of 
December 12 
Progress 


Sam Johnson 
How tl e 
and Good Fellowship. a 


motes 


real good times than city 
and 


Neighborhood Farmers’ Club Pro- 


December 19—Rural Fun, Sports, and Recreation in Sam's 


Community. 
December 26—How I Hope to Enjoy Life 


Year: Sam Johnson's Plans. 


More Next 


We may not be able to make all these fifty-two artt- 


-les as interesting as the subjects sound, but we 


going to 


are 


do our best, and we hereby guarantee to any 


reader that this “Sam Johnson” feature alene will be 


worth the less than 2 cents a week 


Farmer costs him! 


Special Issues for 1925 


The Progressive 


E SHALL continue issuing a “Farm Woman's 
Number” each time there is a fifth Saturday in 
a month in 1925, and we expect to issue five 
other special issues on important subjects as follows :— 


January 10—Poultry Special. 

January 24—Implement and Machinery Special. 
January 31— Winter Woman’s Number. 
February 21—Refcerence Special. 

May 30- 


August 29- 


Spring Woman’s Number. 


Summer IVoman’s Number. 





If Your Time Is Out, We Must Stop 
Your Paper 


T THIS season of year thousands of subscrip- 
tions are Thousands have just 
expired and thousands more will expire in 

January. 


expiring. 


Please watch your label date and renew 


promptly. The Progressive Farmer is a “STOP 
WHEN OUT” paper. We do not force it on 


people or pile up undesired bills against our friends 
and then dun them. Sometimes we have allowed a 
brief time for renewals to come in and be entered, 
but this is too expensive and we are forced to ask 
subscribers to RENEW BEFORE THEIR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS EXPIRE in order not to miss a 
For example, several thousand Progressive 
Farmer subscriptions must be stopped next week 
because these friends have not yet indicated a 
desire to have The Progressive Farmer visit them 
in 1925. 

Please watch for the EXPIRATION NOTICE 
BLANK whenever you find it in your PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER and give us the friendship and 
coéperation we covet by renewing promptly as 
soon as you get the blank. 


copy. 











The Projressive Farnier 
October 17—Farm Business and Finance Special. 
October 31—Fall Woman’s Number. 

Novewiber 14—More Fruit Special. 


Farmers’ Experience Meeting” Sub- 
jects 


N HARMONY with our plan for concentrating on 
subjects, our “Farmers’ Experience Meet- 
subjects have been arranged for i925 as fol- 


deiinite 


ing” 


lows 


January 24—-How I Made Farm Imple- 
ments and Machinery Make and 
Save Meney on the Farm. 

February 7—Experiences 

Corn Yields. 

February 14—Experiences with Lespe- 
deza and Carpet Grass. 

March 14—How I Developed At Least 
One Dependable Source of Cash 
Income in Addition to Cotton. 

March 21 — How the 


in Bettering 





ay 


. Consolidated 
. LASSETTER 


W. ¢ School Has Helped Our Community. 
April 11—How I Began Milking Cows as a Source of Cash 
and How I Developed the Business. 
May 3—My Experiences With Thick Spacing of Cotton. 
May 23—Experiences in Dusting Cetton to Control Boll 
Weevils. 
June 13—How to Grow Good Crops in Spite of Summer 


Drouths. 
July 11—My Most Enjoyable Vacation. 
July 18—What I Have Learned About Painting Farm Build- 
ings. 
How I Provided Running Water for the Home 
September 19 Best With Pastures. 


October 17—Experiences With Coéperative Marketing of Cot- 
ton and Tobacco. 


September 12 


How I Succeeded 


Octoher 24—Experiences in Marketing Poultry, Fruits, Veg- 
etables, and Other Farm By-products. 

I Have Made My Orchard Pay. 

My Experiences With Pecans. 


November 7—How 
November 14 


November 28—How I Make Money on the Farm in Winter 
Time. 


December 5—Christmas Good Times I Have Enjoyed. 
December 19—My Best Crop This Year and How I Made It 


“The Voice of the Farm” 


URING 1925 it is one of our aims to publish a 

somewhat smaller proportion of longer articles 

and give space to many simple, clear-cut opinions 
by farmer-readers themselves—what they are thinking 
and what they think ought to be done. We shall give 
a prize of $2 for the most thoughtful and suggestive 
postal card opinions from any reader each week in 
January, no matter what the opinion may be. Now 
send in your idea. 


The Editorial Page 


N THE editorial page in 1925, as heretofore, we 

shall endeavor to help inform our readers about 

all the great movements affecting: agricultural 
welfare—problems of marketing, the improvement of 
country life, public questions in their relation to the 
farmer, rural education, scientific developments of 
interest to farmers, etc., etc. The editorial page repre- 
sents the combined labors of Dr. Butler, Mr. Lassetter, 
Mr. Butler, Professor Newman, and myself. 


Dr. Butler’s Livestock and Dairy Page 


URING 1925, Dr. Tait Butler expects to resume 

his discussion of the month’s work with each im- 
portant class of livestock as follows :— 

First Week—“‘Care, Feeding, and 
and Cattle This Month.” 

Second Week—‘‘Care, Feeding, and Management of Hogs 


Management of Cows 


This Month.” 
Third Week—‘‘Care and Feeding of Herses and Mules 
This Month and Next.” 


Fourth Week—Miscellaneous Livestock Problems, Includ- 
ing Care and Management of Sheep, Goats, etc. 


Clarence Poe’s Page 


iING next to my exclusive personal page | 
shall expect to follow about the same program 
as I have carried out this year: 


First Week.—A discussion of some phase or phases 
iperative marketing. Cooperative marketing is 
right, but we need constant, intel- 
ligent, loyal, constructive criticism 
for codperative marketing organi- 
zations. To succeed, the codper- 
ative marketing movement must 
be a genuine democracy, where 
the people understand and control 
what is being done. 

Second IWWeek—A monthly re- 
view of the world’s news. We are 
glad that this feature seems to be 
heartily welcomed by many readers, 

Third Week. —“A Success Talk for Farm Boys.” 
(The Progressive Farmer has always given especial 
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attention to the boys on the farm) or “Hilltop Farm 
Notes,” reviewing some of the more interesting devel- 
opments and activities in my own farming operations. 

Fourth Week—Some subject relating to the im- 
provement of country life—the country school, country 
church, rural social life, rural recreation, more beauty 
for country districts, rural culture and art, codpera- 
tion of country life agencies, etc. 

Fifth Week—‘A Letter to Mrs. Farmer.” 

The other usual features of page 5 will also be con- 
tinued in 1925 :— 
A Thought for the Week. 
Something to Read. 
The Ministry of Beauty, 
Poems of Nature and Country Life. 
“Country Things I Love Most.” 





“Standard Farm Papers” Editorial 
Service 


S WE have already announced, the group of dis- 
A tinguished American farm papers composing “The 
Standard Farm Papers Association” have united 

on Several helpful lines of codperation. One of these 
is the publication in each paper 


each month of one article on 
some important farm subject 
written by some Standard Farm 


Papers editor who has made him- 
self a recognized authority on 
that subject. 

Following is the list.of subjects 
for 1925:— 





fanuary—The Other Side of Farm Life. Dan A. Wallace 
bruary—How Farmers Are Reducing Tax Bilis 

C. V. Gregory 

Corn Breeding Progress... H. A. Wallace 

Promoting the Purebred Industry Robbins 

Dairy Marketing. : E. R. Eastman 
September—Quality: the Basis of Business Produc- 

OG ss : os : .-.Donald Keefer 

( ber—Cooéperative Marketing in the South..Dr. Tait Butler 

b Improving Dairy Production A. J. Glover 


Everybody Likes Our Preacher 


UDGING from expressions we are constantly get- 

tin, one of the most popular features The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has introduced in recent years is 
“Our Weekly Sermon” by Rev. John W. Holland, 
D.D. Born and bred on a farm himself, Dr. Holland 
knows farm folks and writes as one of them, Our 
readers will be glad to know that he hopes to occupy 
his pulpit every week during 1925. 


A Real “Horticultural Editor” 


O YOU know the words of the old hymn— 
“This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not?” 


Well, that’s about the way we feel about a Horti- 
cultural Editor. 


For a long time we tried to find a 
horticultural expert who would 
handle this job properly but never 
were we successful till we landed 
L. A. Niven and made him full- 
time Editor to look after garden- 
ing, trucking, and fruit-growing 
problems for all our readers. Dur- 
ing 1925 he will discuss regularly— 
What to Do in the Garden Now. 
What to Do in the Orchard Now. 
What to Do for the Home Grounds 
Now. 





L. A, NIVEN 





° 

Moreover, Mr. Niven will visit many leading 
truckers, fruit-growers, berry growers, and pecan 
men, and successful gardeners over the South and 
tell how they are succeeding. No reader is quite fair 
to himself or herself if he or she lays aside any copy 
of The Progressive Farmer without having first read 
Niven’s very practical and timely suagestions about 
what needs doing right away in garden and orchard. 


Timber and Forestry Articles 


E DIDN’T get to the promised forestry arti- 

cles im 1924 but we have them at last ready 

for the printer and will probably begin run- 
ning them next month. Here is the series of short 
practical “Forestry Talks for Farmers” which Mr. H. 
M. Curran, one of the South’s foremost forestry 
authorities, has written for us:— 


I. How Can I Get Help From State or United States 
That Will Help Me Preserve and Utilize My Farm 
Forest? 
Il. What Errors Have We Made in the Past and Are 
Making Now in Handling of Timber Land on the 
Farm? 
Ill. How Can the Farmer Make His Woods Pay? 
IV. Relative Values of Existing Forest Trees. 
V. Cotperative Marketing of Farm Timber. 
VI. Market Days for Carlet Timber Shipments. 
VIL. The Care of U Farm Lands. 
VIII What to Do With Old Fields, Gullied Fields, and 
Steep Land Now Cleared. 


a4 ad 
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IX. Should We Clear Any More Land? 
X. Preserve Mother or Seed Trees. 
XI. Raising Crops of Cordwood, Fence Posts, Railroad 
Ties, and Sawlogs at a Profit. 
XII. What to Do With Cut-oyer Land. 
XI. Just Taxation Policies for Timbered Land. 


Building Prettier Farm Homes 


E HAVE recently made a trip across a large 

part of Dixie. One of the things that impressed 

us most was the need for more beauty in the 

plans most often used in the building of farm homes, 

In probably nine cases out of ten, the farm home 

could have been made more beau 

tiful without any increase in cost, 

if some well-thought out architec- 

tural plan had been followed. But 

now farmers are getting and using 
much more artistic designs. 

During 1925 we expect to pre- 

sent not. only pictures of many 





farm homes that have always 
been attractive, but we expect 
J. FRANCIS COOPER +, present a unique iflustrated 


series of articles on “How to Remodel Old Farm 
Homes to Increase Their Beauty and Usefulness.” 


Dr. Register’s Health Sermonettes 
D* F. M. REGISTER has lived up to our expec- 


tations when we engaged him as Health Editor. 
He discusses practical questions in a concise, 
practical, and extremely simple way. Born on a cotton 


farm and having had long experience as a country 
physician and county health officer before assuming His 
} 


present more responsible work, he knows what subjects 


most need to be discussed in a farm paper and how 
to treat them. 


1 


Following are some subjects expects to discuss 


during 1925 :— 





Maternity. What Do When the Baby 
A Medical Library for the Comes 
Farm Home. Taking Care of the Eyes of 
Nursing Infants. the N -born 
Bottle-fed Infants What Children May and May 
Going to Bed Early ior Not Eat on Holidays 
Young Children. Why Son Children Ar 
Scarlet Fever ritable 
What to Do When the Child Mumps 
Gets Burned. Keep tl! Lye Box Guarded, 
Malaria. Lamp Shades in Reference to 
The Auto, Friend and Enemy. the Eyes. 
Should Children Eat Pickles. Avoidable Accidents 
Kerosene, Our Friend and Does Singing Strengther 
Enemy. Throat and Lungs? 


When Johnnie 
Rusty Nail 
Medical Myths 

Hang-nails. 
Summer Complaints 
Colds 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 
Diphtheria. 


The Dog, a Friend and Foe. Steps on a 
Jimmie’s Toy Pistol. 

When Billie Stumps His Toe. 
Corns Not on the Crop. 
Sores on the Baby's Legs. 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Milk, Its Care and Value. 
The Value of Screens. 


Clothing for Summer. Our Drinking Water 
Clothing for Winter. The Value of Quarantine. 
Periodical Examinations. The Teeth. 

Air. How to Breathe. 


Posture. The Family Doctor. 
Sweets for Children The Cross of Disease 


Health Habits. The Crown of Health. 
Reporting the Baby's Birth. What to Tell the Adolescent 


The ABC’s of Mental Hy- Child 
giene. Common Mistakes in the 
Farm Diet. x 


The Midwife. 


‘“Hambone,” ““Pickin’s,” and “The 


Cheerful Plowman” 


LONG with all the more serious matter in The 
Progressive Farmer, we expect to continue giv- 
ing a spice of humor. “Ham- 
bone” will continue to give our 
readers the benefit of his profound 
“Meditations” on human life and 
its problems; in “Pickin's” we will 
present the choicest 


humor our editors Fah 
3 are able to find; 
) J and throughout the year “The Cheer- 
™~ 


ful Plowman” will combine humor 
and sound thought about rural mat- 
ters in his usual vivid, breezy fash- 
ion. If any subscriber has not yet 
formed the habit of reading “The 
Cheerful Plowman” every week, he will 
find on investigation that he has been 
missing a rhymester almost if not quite 
equal to Walt Mason. 


os 








“Forty Years of Faking” 


NOTHER delightful serial will begin just after 
“The Spirit of Spencer Spudd” is brought to a 
conclusion—an entirely different kind of serial 

from anything we have had heretofore. The title is 
“Forty Years of Faking?’ and it is the typical story 
of the life and experiences of a man who traveled over 
the country, swindling the people by practically all the 
methods known to fakets. The a: * is founded on 
actual happenings and will not only _.ake as interesting 


reading as a <ictective story but it will also put our 
subscribers on guard against many schemes and swin- 
dies by which farmers have been robbed in the past. 


Recognizing Progressive Carolina and 
Virginia Counties 
N North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia— 
at the present time certain counties and com- 
munities stand out above the others in different 
forms of progress. One ambition of The Progressive 
Farmer for 1925 is to give special recognition to these 
counties and sections. 

In January Associate Editor 
Newman will tell the story of how 
lespedeza has almost revolution- 
ized Union County, N. C., under 
the leadership of County Agent 
Tom Brown. The astonishing suc- 
eess Of carpet grass as a pasture 
plant in several Coastal Plains 
counties will be the subject of 
another special article. The farm- 
ers of Orange County, Virginia, 
have notable work in concentrating on single 
variclics of crops and special breeds of livestock, and 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


done 


we expect to visit that county and report results. In 
Charleston County, S. C., the truckers have adopted 
many progressive methods, of which we expect to 
tell our readers. Over near Salem, Va., the Bowmont 
Farms present a remarkable illustration of a properly 
conducted livestock farm. In, Craven County, N. C., 
and other counties the cur) market method of selling 


farm produce is attracting deserved attention. We 
also expect to keep our readers informed about the 
progress of marketing work in South Carolina and 
Orange and Buncombe counties, N. C. In Cleve- 
land County, N. C., the ners have put county - 
wide paint campaiguis | campaigns yr putting 
electric lights into the ¢ st possible number of 
farm homes, and Cleveland's story will make one otf 


1 


1925 menu. 


the notable features of our 


‘The Bugville News” 


AVE you read the articles we have carried this 
year, so delightfully blending humor and _ in- 
struction under the title, “The Bugville News,” 


of which 


alleged publication “Jimmie Treehopper” 

the enterprising corre- 
The Progressive Farm- 
managed to spy out th: 
country again, capturing 
valuable information, and 
exclusive rights on the 
republication of these documents 
in 1925—with accurate transla- 
tion by Dr. R. R. Reppert from 
“Bugville” language into English. 


special 
spondent ? 
er has 
enemy 
much 

we have 





JIMMY TREEHOPPER 

Following are some of the insects included for dis- 
cussion :— 

Striped cucumber beetle, squash vine borer, cornstalk 
borer, pine bectles, plum curculio, peach tree borer, bark 
beetle, cabbage butterfly, imported cabbage worm, tobacco 
horn worm, cotton aphis, cotton leaf worm, boll worm, 
boll weevil, potato beetle, bean weevil, bee moth, house 
fly, tent caterpillar, oriental peach moth, harlequin cabbage 
bug, cabbage aphis, squash bug, onion thrips, mosquito, 
May beetle, cutworm, cane borer, maize bill bug, codling 
moth, San Jose scale, pecan case bearer, stink bug, turnip 
louse, ladybird beetle, flea beetle, nematodes, girdlers, 


and bean beetle. 


More Attention to Poultry 


URING 1925, The Progressive Farmer will give 
D considerably more attention to poultry than here- 
On January 10 we issue a real “Poultry 
supervision of our wide-awake 
poultry editor, Mr. J. H. Wood of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. In our regular issues not only 
will Mr. Wood himself write from one to two columns 
each week, but he will engage the active support of 
leading poultry writers all over the South. 


tofore. 
Special” under the 


Poultry raising is not only one of the most profitable 
of all lines of farming and one of the most important, 
but it is also one of the most strategic points in any 
program of progressive farming. Here is’ one point 
at least at which the poorest farmer may have purebred 
stock of a sort to be proud of, with practically no 
expense. There is no excuse for having mongrel fowls 
anywhere in Dixie when a setting of purebred eggs or 
a few dozen baby chicks may be had at such small cost. 
Consequently The Progressive Farmer, during 1925, 
expects to conduct an intensive drive with this slogan: 

“But One Kind of Poultry on Any Progressive 

Farmer Farm—and that Purebred.” 


“How Do You Say It?” 


OR the benefit of our young folks and all others 

interested in speaking good English, we shall run 

a simple, popular series of short, concise talks on 
common mistakes of speech. 


(Additional features for 1925 will be found on page 12.) 
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-Let’s Put the Horse in Front of the Cart 


O ONE can foretell farm market pric: No one 

can tell what the approx:mate price of any farm 

product will be at any given time in the future. 
Nor can any farmer tell, when he starts to produce a 
crop of corn, cotton, or hogs what that crop will cost 
him. The manufacturer having all his cost items pretty 
well under control can calculate pretty closely the cost 
of any article before he begins its production and 
knows pretty nearly at what price to sell in order to 
make a profit. But the farmer cannot forete!] the cost 
of producing a many of tl 
largely controlling costs are not under his con 


factors 
rol, such 


crop, because 


as weather, insect damage, etc 


Since neither the size of the total crop, nor the cost 


of producing his own crop can be foretold by the 
farmer, it follows that he cannot definitely foretell the 
market price, but that does not mean that cannot 
know in advance the probable trend of price any of 


his products. 
red that 


reached, 


Last fall, winter, and spring, we persistent! 


the bottom of hog prices had probably b 
1 


that the low prices had decreased produc they 
always will, and that by the fall of 1924 pi would 
begin to swing back to hieher levels. We tently 
urged our farmers to produce more hos stated 
that when hog prices were low was the ti » begin 
to make preparations for increasing produ 

Several readers took us to task for urgi uthern 
farmers to produce more hogs, and aske what 
basis we could figure it profitable to 1 oduce with 
corn prices relatively high and hog prices k 

Our reply was that it was usually less than two years 
from a period of relatively low prices for rs to a 
period of higher prices and since prices had been too 
low for a year or more it was reason certain 
that by the time a new crop of hogs could be bred and 
made ready for market prices for hogs would be much 


higher, and that the time to buy breeding stock was 
when prices were low. 

On October 16, 1923, the top price of hogs on the 
St. Louis market On October 16, 1924, 
the top price was 11 cents a pound, and this was 1 cent 
less than the top on October 10, 1924. 


was 8 cents. 


Since our production of farm crops is controlled 
largely by the prices and no one can foretell the pro- 
duction, the cost, or the market prices, the only guide 
the producer has is the general trend or the average 
length of the cycles from large production and low 
prices to reduced production and higher prices. There- 
fore, it is only ordinary common sense to prepare in 
advance to meet the changes in conditions as they come. 

The South has always started to increase production 
after prices have advanced and has sold its breeding 
stock and decreased production after the period of 
lower prices has come. The result has been that we 
have bought on a high market and sold on a low mar- 
ket which any business man knows is disastrous. 

As stated, a number of farmer readers criticized and 


repudiated our suggestions last winter, that the time to 





increase hog production had arrived and only one lone 
reader commended our persistence in advocating jarger 
hog production, but we were certain that we were right, 
not because of any gift of prophecy, but merciy because 
1 siudy of hog prices for any long period showed that 
vhen prices had been low for a period long enou t 
decrease production a period of ris1 p! Vas ¢ ( 
it hand This conclusion is always justified, barring 
unusual influences, such as the bo weevil in cotton 
production, or some other similar infuen 

\ period of low prices will result in decreased pro- 
duction and decreased production will result in higher 
prices The length of time between t periods of 
lower and higher prices will depend on the time neces- 


sary to increase production sufficientiy t 


Of course, there is a natural limit of a year o1 


in most farm crops before production can be increased 
very largely, and in the production of some k nds of 
livestock the pe riod is two or three year In hoes, it 
is a year to eighteen months, and the period from the 
lowest to the highest prices, or the reverse, is usually 


around two years 
The length of the period from the lowest to the 
highest prices is somewhat influenced by the degree of 


depression and the height to which prices rise, and also 
in many cases by other conditions, but peri ds of de 
pressed prices come ° ith large increases in production, 


and periods of increasing prices after ad reased pro 
The avy leneth of time b en these 
under aver conditions is t safest 
about the only guide which the individual hog producer 
which to. regulate his production 


“Of Every $100 Invested in Oil Stocks, 
$95 Is Lost” 


IE United States Treasury Department sent out 
this item 


duction. 


erage 
extreme and 


h: by 


iour years avro:— 


“Production of oil is 


one of the great fuel 
requirements of the [ 


world todzy But fake oil 
ks have let the fires under hundreds of thou- 
bank die out. Nathan Adams, 
vice-president of one of the largest banks of Dal- 
las, Texas, in touch with every ramification of the 
great Texas oil industry, estima‘es that out of 
every $100 invested in oil stocks, $95 is lost.” 
This means that for every $20 invested in oil stocks, 
only $1 is safely invested, and that there is one chance 
in twenty to win when one uses this means of gambling. 


stax 


sands of iccounts 


Perhaps some of us have little symnathy for the in 
dividual who, with all the opportunities available for 


his protection from fraudulent stocks, will nevertheless 


] himself be duned by oily-tonzued stock salesmen, 
but we should at least have sympathy for the wives 
and children of these “easy marks.” More stringent 


regulations against “siock salesmen” are needed all 


over Dixie. 


More Dairy Cattle and Hogs 


~!'ERE is one animal unit to each person in the 
nited States. Of mature animals, one cow, one 
horse, seven sheep, five hogs, or 10) head of 
poultry is considered an animal unit, while lambs, youne 
pits, and calves are given just half the ieht of adult 
an Is. This ratio compares with a rrespondin 
t before the war of .48 animal uni ver head of 
population in Germany, .33 in Beleium » in France, 
n Great Britain and Ireland, .39 i vain, 1.20 it 
Denmark, and .48 in Holland. In C: 1, Austra i 
aud New Zealand, the ratio of animal to popula 
tion is 1.4 to 1, 5.3 to 1, 5.2 to 1, re spe y. 
The number of livestock in the Uni'« ites has not 
kept up with the growth of population. e 1850, ou 
population has increased at the rate § 000,000 to 


16,000,000 people every ten years, whi! 
livestock has increared but little, and t 
aciual decrease in the number of beef c 
The number of swine remained 
Only in dairy catile has there been a cor 
im numbers. 


number ot 
has been an 
» and sheen 
has stationary 
tent increase 


the United 
1 year on the 
}000 a 
trom pastur 
hich is culti 
| for animals. 


In the last forty years, pasture lan! 
States has decreased about 3,000,000 acr 
average, while crop land has increased 
year, two-thirds of this increase comi 
and one-third from forest. Of all land 
vated, seven-tenths is used to produce f 

Livestock 
prosperous 


res a 


are needed in a tem of permanently 
agriculture. They utilize waste 
turnine them into marketable milk, mea‘, etc., and they 
make the growing of the soil-enriching !esumes almost 
However, as our population grows more 
dense, the less efficient kind of animal must give way 
to those which are more efficient in making crops into 
animal products. The dairy cow and the hog are more 
efficient in this respect than beef cattle or sheep. That 
is, a smaller number of pounds. of feed is required to 
produce a pound of pork or milk than to produce a 
pound of beef or mutton. However, it is probable that 
we shall always preduce a goodly number of beef cattle 
and sheep, for there are 600,000,000 acres, or nearly 


sys 


products 


essential. 


one-third the land area of the United States, suitable 
grazing. El.ewhere, the trend in American 
will continue to be toward an increase in 
producing crops at the expense of pasture, with 
and dairy cattle replacing beef cattle and sheep. 


For a Well Balanced Diet 


DITOR A. B. Bryan of the Clemson College News 

Letter is stirred to poetic thought and expression 
- when he contemplates the great number of chil- 
dren in the South who do not have but should have the 
products of the family cow. Mr. Bryan writes :— 


oniy tor 
aericuli.ure 
f Tage 


“TI ddest ords a farmer can utter 
Are: ‘Yes, we have no milk and butter.’ ” 
While good poetry, this is also more truth than 
poetry. The following couplet found in the Clemson 
College exhibit at the South Carolina State Fair is 


undoubtedly a companion verse to the above :— 


“Orchard fruits and garden greens 
Have many healthy vitamines.” 
The table is only partly well set. We await the con- 


tribution in behalf of the sow and the hen. 


More Preduct*on, Less Man Power 


MERICAN farmers, in spite of a 4 per cent de- 

crease in the number of farm workers, increased 
4 production in 1920 to 13 per cent above that of 
1910, They were abie to accomplish this by the use of 
more and better machinery which enabled them to cul- 
tivete more land per man. 
f acres worked per man in 1920 wa 
acres in 1910. The averax 
size of farm has also increased, being 143 acres in 1920, 
compared with 138 acres in 1910. Two-bottom sulky 
plows have in many cases replaced one-horse walking 
plows, and row cultivators now operate where Georgia 


The number « 
29.4, compared with 25.2 


stocks were popular ten years ago.. Land is more 
plentiful than labor, so farmers are using more land 
and less labor. 


With the increased use of improved machinery, there 
has been a substitution of animal power for man power. 
In 1910 there were 1.94 horses and mules per agricul- 
tural worker, and in 1920 the average was 2.13, showing 
an increase of 11 per cent. In other words, the average 
American farmer is better than a two-horse farmer. 
! owever, this is not true of the average farmer of thc 
Southeastern states. 

The tendency is towards larger farms and better 
machinery, and it is well that we are traveling in that 
direction. Those who advocaie the cultivation of .a 
smaller acreage per man are not serving the best inter- 
ests of the farmer. His economic objective lies in the 
opposite direction, 


The Fight Against Tuberculosis in Cattle 


ERY few cattle owners realize or appreciate th« 
full measure of the work being done to clean 
American herds of tuberculosis. The effective 


the -United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in co6peration with state livestock san‘tary 


campaign which 


officials, is waving against this disease in the purebred 


herds of America is assuming gieantic proportions. 
iis 





Phe work is under the direction of Dr. J. A. K ernan, 
VV did sucl lendid work in the South in directing 
the work of the federal government in tick eradicatioi 

The work involves the clearing of herds and _ ther 
| “ping the m free of the disease and ct rtification by 
the government that these herds are free. 

\s an indication of the progress already made, the 

ere at the end of October, 1924, 56,529 “accredit 
her in the I 1 State These herds contai 
1,038,524 cattle. There are 899.227 herds under sup 

on, containing 9,198,975 cattle 


During October, 


1924, the tuberculin test was applied 
to 59.188 herds and 642,602 cattle. 


Only in one state. New Mexico, where as many as 


1,500 cattle were tested were there none affected with 


+1 a 
the. disease. 

The total number of cattle found diseased was 24,440, 
or 3.8 per cent of those tested, but in the fourteen 


Southern states. of the 52,915 cattle tested during 
October, only 681 were found tuberculous, or 1.28 cent. 
This shows that Southern cattle are affected to only 
about one-third the extent of those of other sections. 
It indicates that we have a much easier task in freeing 
our herds of tuberculosis, and it ought to stimulate 
the best efforts possible to clean them and keep them 
lean, instead of allowing the disease to spread as it 
has done in other sections. 

There is also another lesson to be learned from the 
progress of this work. We now have an opportunity t 
buy cattle needed for the improvement of the her 
already established, or to start new purebred herds, 
from herds that are free from tuberculosis. Wit 
56,529 herds, containing 1,038,524 cattle, certified by the 
government as free frm tuberculosis, these are suffi- 
cient to enable us to buy all the cattle we need from 
accredited tuberculosis-free herds, and no mp is 
serving his own interest when he buys elsewhere 
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Terrace Your Land and Save Your Soil 


Broad-base Terraces Help Bring Washed Fields Back Into Production 
By G. H. ALFORD 


ANY thousands of acres of land 

which were once fertile have been 

made practically worthless by wash- 
ing. Many more thousands of acres are 
now being gullied and will soon be prac- 
tically destroyed. 
The area of washed 
lands is rapidiy in- 
creasing and the 
problem of reduc- 
ing washing to the 
minimum and of re- 
claiming eroded 
areas is a very seri- 
ous one. 

There are numer- 
ous methods of re- 
ducing washing to the minimum, some 
of whicn are: keeping the land in per 
manent vegetation, deep plowing, and 
the addition of vegetable matter. But 
either one or all of the above methods 
combined will often fail to prevent seri- 
ous washing of the land. The soil may 
be gradually deepened, filled full of hu- 
mus and covered with vegetation, but 
these methods do not at all times enable 
the soil to absorb all of the rain as fast 
as it falls. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to terrace rolling, cultivated 
land in order to reduce washing to the 
minimum. 





G. H. ALFORD 


Made right, the broad, cultivated ter- 
race is no obstacle to the use of imple- 
ments, nor is it a nursery for harmiul 
insects, as is the old-fash- 
Properly laid 
dragged and plowed up to a 
rows are laid 


weeds and 
ioned, razorback terrace 
off and 
width of 15 or 20 
off right on the terrace, and generally 
the best cotton and corn in the field is 
And once properly built, 


feet, 


grown on it. 
good terraces are permanent, ho'ding the 


land and helping it to get better yeai 


after year, instead of poorer, as is now 
too often the case. 
The coming of the broad, cultivated 
rrace admits of the cultivation of ev- 


ery square foot in the field and of the 





use of every farm machi manutac- 
tured for field work. No trouble is ex- 
perienced in running cultivators, miow 
crs, binders, or wagons on the terraces 
or across the field in any direction 


If you are farming rolling land, you 

ust sooner or later come to the broad 
ierrace; so why not do it now, before 
another year’s heavy rains have further 
depleted your p‘ant food supply? We 
imust save our rolling cultivated 
and the broad terrace is the first step 


in doing it. 


fields, 


The whole farm should be terraced 
1 unit and a preliminary survey should 
farm before lo- 
terrac- 
ditches 


be made of the entire 
cating the terraces. The entire 
ing system including drainage 
should dovetail and fit together. 

The county usually map out 
the fields to be terraced, and after see- 
ing it done, most farmers are able to 
locate the terrace lines and build the ter- 
races. The terrace row is laid off by 
the use of a level the same as that used 
for the ditch The lines of the terrace 
may be located with a homemade level 
or with one of the extensively adver- 
tised farm levels, which costs about $20. 
If the farmer does not care to invest, 
say, $20 in a level, he can at a cost of 
ibout $2 make a level that can be used. 
Any county agent will show you how to 
make and use a homemade level. 


agents 


The grade of terraces is usually wni- 
form, the fall being the same from the 
upper to the lower end of the terrace. 
When the fall of the terrace exceeds 6 
inches in 100 feet, a considerable part 
of the soil is usually carried off in the 
run-off water. Even with a fall of 5 
inches or less, some of the fertile parts 
of the soil are often carried out of the 
field. This being true, it is advisable to 
use as little fall as is necessary and to 
seldom exceed a fall of 6 inches in 100 
feet, 


The terrace lines as located by the 























THE BEGINNING OF A WELL 


On rolling land like this, when the 


-MADE, BROAD-BASE TERRACE 


terrace is completed, the 


rows may be run 


across it at any angle or with it as desired. It will be possible to work right on 


across the terrace with horse-drawn or 
v not less than 20 feet wide at the base 





level may be marked by digging small 
holes at the place of 
When piowing up the embankment maxe 
the. line of holes its center. 


each reading. 


must, of course, be 
They have to be 


an embank 


terraces 
constructed with care. 
strengthened by building up 
ment they 
sudden curve 


T hese 


where cross any depression 


or make A large plow, 
terracing ma- 
tools to use in mak- 


the level has been 


a dump scraper, and a 
chine are the best 


ing the terraces after 


Breaks in terraces usually occur at 


ha ] ] ro m0 


nds and crossi 


s of draws and gul- 
lies. This is generally due to failure to 
build the 


they cross depressi 


h where 


There 


high 
yns and gu.lies 


terraces enoug 
should be ‘no low places in the te p of! 
tne terraces, < water will flow over 
and cause the terrace to break at the 
low point and often several terraces 
jiower down the hill will also break. The 
most serious mistake made in terracing 
is making weak fills. By all means, make 
the bottom of tl 
the tops plenty hi 


Metal 


ills plenty wide and 


ditchers or terracers are sold 
on the market and give entire 
tion in the construction of terraces 
The ordinary terrace drag is used ex- 
tensively in terrace construction. 
or four plowed on 
each side of the terrace line, and then 
the short side of the drag follows the 
open furrow, while the adjustable, long 
towards the 


satisfac 


Three 


r 


furrows are Srst 


side pushes the !oose dirt 
center. The process is repeated until the 
terrace is the desired width and height. 

The embankment may be made largely 


with the plow by lapping on the un- 


tractor-drawn 


implements. The terrace will 


when complete. 


throwing furrows 
toward the until the desired 
width is obtained. A bank wide enough 
for three rows is preferred. Aiter the 


broken ground and 


center 


bed has been thrown up once, go to the 
center, and then by 
ter as before, 
manner until the 
reached. 


lapping on the cen- 
mtinue in the same 
proper height is 

As a rule, it is best to have a broad 
depressic n on the upper side of the tei 
a broad, shaliow ditch. 
made with a broad bottom, 


14 
sempimng, 


race r 
It should be 
so that the 


water will spread out and 


flow off at a slow velocity. 


The longer a terrace, the greater the 


danger of breaking. .t is often better 
to lay off terrace lines to run water 
both ways from near the center Che 


volume of water increases as the length 
of the terra 
reason the longer the 


increases and for this 
terrace the higher 


and stronger it should be. On hi lsides 
that slope both ways, it is advisable to 
carry the water ine both direction ae 
outlets can be had. 

The vertical distances between ter- 
races for different land slopes should 
be about as follows 


Slope of iand in feet Vertical distances 


per 100 feet between terraces 
2 Be |. eevee Terre 3 feet 
SOO WD WRG cccectwoccivcccccs 4 feet 
Sh WS. BS: BRS cen cdosaacinsxs 5 feet 
Where large fields are terraced and 


the long terraces must cross two or more 
natural depressions, it is oiten advisable 
to make a ditch at one of these natural 
depressions to carry the water directly 
to the main outlet. The ditch 

the strain on the terrace and often pre- 
Grass may be 


relieves 


vents serious damage. 
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A THOUSAND hopes I used to have 
have long been laid away and in mry 
thoughts’ I’m standing by their quiet 
bier today. Like every kid when I was 
young I used to long for coin so I could 
roam to Crete or Spain, to Dawson or 
Des Moines. I used to hope to have a 
house with 27 doors, with rooms for all 
my aunts and friends, a house with mar- 
ble floors. I used to hope to own a farm 





Dead Hopes—.. Edw. Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


some 20 miles across with men to do 
the heavy work and I the mighty boss 
One time I said to Uncle Ben, “Are you 
contented, now, with such a tiny little 
chickens, and a cow?” And 
Uncle Ben said, “Yes [I am, I’m happy 
as can be; unproving eve ry 
year, and that’s the ‘life for me It’s 
not the having things,” he said, “‘that 
gives a fellow joy, but growing, build- 


farm, some 


something 


ing, day by day, that does the trick, 
my boy!” Well, cheer is mine! I'm 
here today a very average man, with 
average stock, an average farm, with 
average wealth and plan! I’m moving 


up, I build, I gain, and day by day I 
grow, and that is life, as Uncle Ben 
explained it years ago. And Ben was 
right; those silly hopes if they had all 
come true could not have added to my 
life a brighter tint or hue. I’ve laid 
away those kiddish dreams of mammoth 
wealth and land. I wouldn’t give my 





life today for any that I planned! 





grown in the ditch to prevent it from 


etting too deep. 


On steep land, it is necessary to run 
the rows parallel with the terraces. Lay 
off the first row on the top of the ter- 
race, and then run off in from 
each side letting the short rows come in 
the middle. It is best to work in two 
short rows occasionally before finishing, 
in order to prevent having all the short 
rows running out together, which would 
water 


pairs 


cause too great accumulation of 
at one point. 


See he eS 
General Lee’s Darned Socks 


,URING the dark days of the Civil 
War many Southern women went 
into the hospitals to nurse the wounded 
soldiers. These brave nurses would not 
allow a man to tarry when he was well 
enough to go to the front, even if they 
had to tell him in a polite way that he 
must go. Mrs. Lee once sent a pair of 
General Lee’s old socks, too much darned 
to be comfortable, to Miss Mason, who 
was a nurse in one of the hospitals in 
Richmond. These were kept to 
lend to any soldier well enough to re- 
turn fo duty and not especially eager to 
After a while the mere offer of 
these socks was considered an official 
discharge from the hospital and an in- 
vitation from the nurses. to return to the 
front. 


socks 


do so. 


When Sherman’s army was passing 
throuch the South, it was reported that 
all the boys would be killed. Many 
mothers dressed their boys in girl’s 
clothine to protect them. One day while 
a Yankee “bummer” was paying his re- 
pects to the silver and other valuables 
in a Southern home, one of these boy 
girls cam liding down the banisters 

“Bessie, my son,” called the anxious 
mother, “come down from there.” 

“Well! uid the soldier, “I thought 
it wa t e that {! the children in 
| we! ris!’ 

MRS. R. P. HOLT 

Ro Mout ig 

e oo ~ T 
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Ten Reasons Why I Have 
Good Health 


| Sracared my body clean, my 
brushed daily, and my 

2. My hody is likened to a _ steam 
locomotive. I keep it working out én 
and give it the right kind 


teeth 
hair combed, 


the open air 
of fuel. 

3. I wear good shoes to keep my feet 
from getting wet when I go on wet 
ground. 

4. I sleep plenty of fresh air, 


with 
with only one pillow under my head. 


5. I practice deep breathing and do 
not use tobacco in any shape or form 
as it weakens both heart and lungs. 
When these grow weak the whole body 
is weakened 

6. I keep flies away from food which 
is to be taken into the body. They 
carry typhoid and many other germs on 
their feet. 

7. I keep kerosene oil in my rain bar- 
rels to prevent the malaria mosquito 
from rising. : 


8. I never drink water at public gath- 
erings as this is a spreader of diseases. 


9. I always wash fruit before eating 
it, unless I peel it. Fruit is carried 
through many soiled hands and has more 
or less germs on it that are harmful to 
the body. 


10. I never put pencils into my mouth 
and always wash my hands before eat- 
ing. MRS. C. J. VICKERY. 

Butler County, Ala. 
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The §S 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


SPECK SPINNEY...... .Who Tells the Story 
BILL CUMMINS...... atx His Chum 
MEL TOBIN............ The Sheriff 
re His Daughter 


SPENCER SPUDD... -The School Teacher 
PROF. VAN DER GOOT. .. Spiritualist 


What Has Gone Before.—Professor Marcel- 
lus Van der Goot, a spiritualist, made lots of 
fuss when he came into the village. He made 
a particularly favorable impression on Anna- 
bell Tobin, the sheriff's daughter, and her 
mother. 
sweet- 
by 
boys 
asked 


teacher 
French 
the 

he 


Spencer Spudd, the school 
heart of Annabell, was studying 
phonograph and day he let 


listen to him make a record, which 


“a5 


one 


them to give to Annabell “in case anything 
happened.” 
The professor and his man, Rudolpho, 


framed Spencer and got talk started that he 
was a_ bootlegger Then when Spencer's 
body was found beside the road, unrecogniza- 
ble except for his clothes, with a bottle of 
liquor in his pocket, the tongues 
wagged sure enough, 


village 


The professor gave a private seance at his 
house to show off his spiritualistic powers, 
and invited the Wigginses, the Browns, and 
the Tobins.—Now go on with the story. 


CHAPTER VII (Continued) 


Tris 


his 
your spirit bunk. 
to speak to me, why doesn't he use his 
own voice? 1 will speak to him, but 
not to you.” And added, “I don’t 
believe in this spirit business, anyway.” 
“T speak no more,” Thunder Water 
said. “Spudd speak so you hear him.” 
“IT am going to hear his voice!’ Anna- 


struck the table with 
don’t believe a word of 
lf Spencer wants 


deacon 
net. “I 


he 


bell screamed. “I! can’t! But I must! 
Mother, hold me!” 
“Yes, my daughter.” Mrs. Tobin’s 


voice was just as pious as ever, though 
‘more so and then some. “It is the great 
moment for which we have waited. A 
supreme revelation is about to be made 
to us and we must not fail to receive 
~ Bag 

There were a few taps on the drum. 
You could have heard the shadow of a 
pin fall on the carpet, and then, from 


the air above our heads, came the voice 
of Spencer Spudd. 
A Clue 
T WAS Spencer's voice and because 
it was faint it was all the more 
ghostish: 
“To be or not to be, that is—ah—the ques- 
tion: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to—ah— 
suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune; 
Or to—ah—take arms against a sea of 
troubles. 
And by opposing end them?” 
“Lord Harry!” Cash said out loud. 


“That's him!” 
“He is talking of suicide!” Annabell 


cried. “He wants us to know that he 
killed himself.” 
“Ah—to die,—to sleep, 


No more; and by a sleep to say we end 


The heart ache—” 
“T am to blame!’’ There was a wild 
ring in Annabell’s voice. “I made him 


do it!” 

“What a wonderful message!” Mrs. 
Tobin singsonged. “What a marvelous 
revelation! The grave is giving up its 
secrets and the Great Beyond its un- 
fathomable mysteries.” 

“Keep still!” the deacon thundered. 

“Be quiet, all, please,” the professor 
purred. “Let us miss none of the com- 
munication.” 

“For who would bear the whips and scorns 

of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 

—ah—contumely, 

The pangs of—ah—despised love,—” 

“He means me!” Annabell screamed. 
“He killed himself because of me! Oh, 
Spencer, Spencer, forgive me!” And 
there was a heavy thump on the floor. 

“She's fainted!” Ma cried. 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Tobin said. “Let 
us listen to the voice from beyond.” 

“There’s enough to tend to on this 
earth just now. If you ain’t got heart 
enough to help your poor daughter, 
there’s others that have.” Ma's chair 
went back and over with a bang and 





IT] 


the second she snapped 
light. 

There was no ghost in sight, but An- 
nabell was on the floor, still and white 
death. The others, except Mrs. 
Tobin who sat with her eyes rolled up 
and her hands V-shaped under her chin, 
rushed to help her. I started, but Bill 
grabbed me by the collar and pulled me 
into the dark hall. 

“You bonehead,” he whispered, “don’t 
you know that was the record Spencer 
made on his French machine? The pro- 
fessor stole it instead of giving it to 
Annabell.” 

| had known it the minute I heard it 
but Annabell’s spill had taken my mind 
off it for a second. 

“Rudolpho’s get it on a machine up- 
stairs. Come on.” Bill whispered. If 
the world blew up he would have it all 
ligured out before he felt the jar. 

We crept up the stairs. The plan of 
the house was familiar to us, having 
just been there on our booze hunt, so at 
the top df the stairs we turned down 
the hall to the room over the back par- 
The but there 
was sucha hubbub below that we opened 


next e on 


as 


lor. door was closed, 


it a crack without noticeable noise. 
Sherlock wasn’t surprised at what he 
saw, but Watson was. The only light 
was a dim one on the floor, so that it 
wouldn't show in the windows, and on 
his knees beside it was Rudolpho, just 
taking the record off a small phono- 
graph. Instead of a horn,a hose, like a 


speaking tube, ran from the reproducer 
through a hole in the floor. That hole 
was nearly a foot square and when Ru- 
dolpho had put the record in its box he 
picked up the hose so that we saw there 
was a bell-shaped thing on the other 
end of it just small enough to go 
through the hole. It was down that 
tube that Spencer’s record voice had 
travelled, and in the same way Rudol- 
Thunder Water had listened to 
was going on below and made 
talk, swinging the tube and bell 
thing around over our heads so that the 
voice seemed to float in the air. 

Rudolpho fitted a piece of board into 
the hole, pulled the carpet over it and be- 
gan picking up his things. It was our 
move and we tiptoed across the hall 
into little closet where we could see 
every upstairs door and learn where he 
kept his outfit, providing he carried his 
light with him. We found out tov, for 
the next minute he dumped the whole 
business into the closet, almost on our 
feet, shut the door, and locked it. 


Il 

HAT was a corker—except that we 

were on the wrong side of the cork. 
There was only one window in the 
closet, opening onto the long roof that 
sloped down onto the back porch, but it 
was one of those high old-fashioned 
closets and that window was a good 
eight feet from the floor. 

I whispered, “We'd better yell for help 
before the folks leave the house.” 

“Nice thing to do,” Bill sniffed. 

“It’s the sensible thing.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I want some friends handy 
when the professor lets us out.” 

“You think he’s going to let us out?” 

“Well, who will, if he or Rudolpho 
don’t ?” 

“We'll get out ourselves.” 

“You calculate to stay here 
grow to that window?” 

“IT calculate to climb up to it.” 


pho 
what 
spirit 


a 


till 


you 


“How?” For there wasn’t a thing in 
the closet but the spirit apparatus and 
ourselves. 


“Oh, you make me tired talking about 


yelling for help. What if this a 
real prison and you knew that yelling 
wouldn't do any good?” 

“But it will do good now.” 

“Monte Cristo didn't yell, did he?” 
“| don’t know what he did or who 
was and I don’t care.” 

“No, sir; he just set to and worked 
himself out like we're going to, only 
not in the same way. Later on, when 
folks are talking about us, and some- 
body asks, ‘How'd they get out of 
there? do yow want somebody else to 
answer, ‘They howled like a cat in a 
trap till somebody let ‘em out’?” He 
sniffed again. “Sound nice, wouldn’t 
it? I guess not. We're going to get out 
of here on our own hook like any first 
class prisoner. You can stay and bawl, 
if you're 'fraid.” 

I told him where he headed in. 

“Now you talk like it,” he said. “I’m 
going to stand on your shoulders and 
try for the window.” 

That looks easy enough in a circus, but 
when two common kids try it for the first 
time in a two-by-four closet it is an- 
other thing. It seemed to me that we 
spent half the night tugging and sweat- 
ing in that oven until finally Bill climbed 
up on a shelf at the farther end, stepped 
on my face, then on my shoulders, and 
with both of us bracing against the wall 
we hitched along to the window. He 
enjoyed it, but I'll tell the world I’m 
glad | wasn’t born a stepladder. 

He spent the next few hours pulling 
nails with his knife and finally got the 
window out and handed it dewn to me. 
The air it let in saved my life. Stand- 
ing outside on the roof and bending 
over the window sill he could reach my 
collar when I stood on the phonograph. 
A heave-ho and I was up, choked within 
an inch of my life. We the 
ridgepole until we got our breath, then 
slid slowly down the long roof to the 
back porch and dropped to the ground. 

3etween the house and the raspberry 
bushes was a car and a snap from our 
light showed that it was the professor's. 

“That’s queer,” I said, “for he al- 
ways keeps it in the barn.” 

The jail break we had just pulled off 
must have revived Bill’s detective bug. 
“There more in this than meets the 
eye,” he whispered, walking around the 
bus. “My dear Watson, when we re- 
cently assisted Scotland Yard in search- 
ing this place, did you not notice that 
something was overlooked?” 

“What you driving at?” 

“Don't you remember that this car 
wasn't searched? The officers failed to 
think of it.” 

“So'd you,” I told him. 

“My dear Watson,” he lied, “certainly 
I noticed the blunder, but. I allowed it 
to pass unremarked that I might later 
make the search with only your inval- 
uable help.” 


was 


he 


sat on 


18 


“Oh, come off your perch!” He made 
me tired with that everlasting line of 
talk. “Just because you’ve read a few 
books you think you know more than 
the men whe wrote ‘em. What are you 
trying to say, anyway?” 

He acted more sensible after that. 
“[’m going to search this car: It’s a 
regular old booze boat. I'll bet the in- 
side of it’s hollow.” 

“The inside of any car is hollow.” 

“T mean there’s secret panels in it.” 

Well, there might be. “But we want to 
keep our eyes peeled for the professor 
and Rudolpho,” I said. “They'll use us 
rough if they catch us at it.” 

We listened, but there wasn’t a sound 
anywhere. We tiptoed to the front of 
the house and found everything dark, 
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t of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


the 


for the seancers had all gone home 
while we were cooped up in the closet, 
So we hipered back and into the car and 
not daring to use the flashlight began 
feeling around in the back seat. 

There wasn’t a sign of a light in the 
house, but a sudden the back door 
opened. We froze. Rudolpho ran down 
the steps, slammed the car door shut, 
probably thinking he had: left it open, 
jumped into the front seat and started 
the engine. We didn’t dare stir or speak. 
We might have slipped out, but we sup- 
posed he was only going to run the car 
into the barn for the night so we would 
stay in and look the boat over after he 
left. But that was where we headed in 
wrong, for before we knew it he had 
swung into the road and started north 


like a ‘scared cat. 
Ill 


LIKE to ride, but not that way, on 

my knees on the floor without daring 
to stick my head up. The machine made 
so little noise that we couldn't even 
whisper to each other, so that we stayed 
like two puppies in a crate. I did a lot 
of quick thinking but it was all thi 
wrong kind for it took the starch out of 
me instead of bucking me up. We wer 
headed north and at the rate we wer: 
going would be in Canada inside of two 
hours. Then Rudolpho would find us 
[ thought of all the murders that had 
been committed along the border by 
rum runners. I thought of Spencer. | 
saw the last remains of William Cum- 
mings and Edward Spinney beside the 
road when the sun rose next morning 
I saw their funeral and their headstones 
under the evergreens in the cemetery. 
I saw it all and I was scared into a blue 
sweat. 

In about another minute I would hav 
jumped up and gone over the side, 
whether I broke my neck or not, but 
about then the car slowed down, seemed 
to bump over a small ditch, rolled along 
some rough ground and stopped. Ru- 
dolpho hopped out, humming a little 
tune to himself, and when we heard him 
walk away we saw that we were in a 
pasture with a clump of small pines be- 
tween us and the road. Rudolpho was 
going up a hill toward some woods. We 
slid out the opposite side of the car and 
looked around. To the east was a high 
hill, to the north a mountain, to the 
west open country, to the south a few 
lights. twinkled. at a distance. 

“Suffering cats!” I whispered. “We’re 
in Blake’s pasture.” 

“Just thought of that?” Bill was a lit- 


of 


tle huffed to find that I had got my 
bearings first. 

Everything looked familiar then. 
“Gosh,” I said, “we haven't been over 


I thought it was twenty.” 
” Bill’ snapped. 


two miles. 
“You going with me? 
“Where ?” 
“To Honey’s.” 
“To Honey’: 
“Yes. That's where Rudolpho’s go- 
ing.” 
“How do you know?” 





“He’s headed that way. Where else 
could he be going? Think he’s out af- 
ter ras’berries? I'll say not. He’s out 
after booze. They say Honey’s a moon- 
shiner. Well, the professor buys it of 
him same as he buys his high class 
stuff from the Canadian rum runners. 
In that way he don't have to keep much 


on hand or run the risk of having a 
still. See?” 

As long as he had it all figured out 
there was no use in my saying any- 
thing. 


He went on, “We've got a chance to 
catch him in the act. We can beat him 
to Honey’s by going around the hill in- 
stead of over it. It’s farther, but we can 
run and he can’t hear us.” And as we 
began to trot, “We're some punkins to 
pull the cover off Spencer's ghost and 


this in the same night. The _ bos 
sleuths!. We'll have our pictures in the 
papers !” 

We lit out southeast till we hit the 
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brook, then northeast up the valley and 
around the hill. It was mostly woody 
pasture and we knew the lay of the land 
for we had fished there any number of 
times. So we made good time, which 
was necessary as Rudolpho had only 
half as far to go over the hill. We 
didn't dare to follow him for fear he 
would hear us and we legged it up the 
brook. I never knew until then that 
stones and sticks and roots prowl around 
at night like wild animals, but they do, 
for about every ten feet I banged into 
one that wasn't there either the time be- 
fore or the next time I went that way 


fishing. 
IV 


» ete brook runs past Honey’s place 
but we didn’t. We stopped at the 
edge of the clearing and dropped down 
I-dian fashion. There was a light in 
old man’s house but though the 
door and windows were open and the 
night was as still as death there was 
not a sound from him or his crazy 
brother. We lay there for perhaps five 
minutes, getting our wind and fighting 
mosquitoes, then into the clearing from 
the other side walked Rudolpho and en- 
tered the house. There was something 
about it all that the books would call 
dramatic: The moon, the trees, the scoff- 
laws that we were spying on. It didn’t 
seem that we were within a couple of 
miles of home; but rather that the little 
clearing in the hollow of the hills was 
a desert island and those two men were 
pirates counting their gold. We just 
had to see what they were up to so we 
crawled along in the shadow of the 
trees and then, holding our breath, 
across the open toward the house. Bill 
went ahead and as I snaked after him 
my hand fell on a jackknife. He was al- 
ways losing his knife and saying I had 
borrowed it, so I put it in my pocket. 

We crawled under an open window 
and stood up at each side of it, making 
as little noise as fish in deep water, Ru- 
dolpho was standing in the middle of 
the room and Honey was coming through 
the back door with a basket in his 
hands. 

“Got two 
asked. 

Honey set the basket on the table. 
“Yis. Why don’t you take more to once 
and not be comin’ so often?” 

“That’s all our customers want at a 
time and we don’t want any surplus on 
hand. The sheriff searched us the other 
day.” 

“You don’t say so! Find nothin’?” 

Rudolpho laughed. “We had twelve 
dozen Scotch in the house but he 
wouldn't have noticed it if it had been 
on the dining room table.” 

‘But they've begun to suspicion you,” 
Honey said in a scared voice. 

“T should worry.” 

Honey shook his head and wiped his 
face with a blue bandanna. “I don’t like 
this business.” 

“But you’re going to stay in it for a 
while, you know.” 

“It’s too resky.” 

“You're an old yellow dog.” 

“I wish you'd let me quit now.” 

Rudolpho took a step toward him. 
“As long as we want this stuff you are 
going to make it for us. Understand?” 

“IT wish I’d never begun it.” Honey 
whimpered. “I didn’t know’s I'd get in 
so deep.” 

“You are in deep and you'll be in 
deeper if you don’t look out.” There was 
a nasty ring to Rudolpho’s voice. “The 
only way for you to save your hide is 
to do exactly as we tell you.” 

“Still.” Honey said, leaning on the 
table, “if I was to tell a few things—” 

Like a flash Rudolpho whipped out a 
revolver and stuck it in the old man’s 
face. 

“Do you think it would pay?” he 
snarled. 


dozen there?” Rudolpho 


Honey staggered back against the wall 
and stood there trembling. “No, no, 
no.” be blubbered. “I won’t*tell. No, 
no. no.” And he was still saving it when 
Rudolpho picked up the basket of bot- 
tles and went out. Then he slid to the 
floor and began to cry, with his head 
between His Imees. 

Bill and I crept back into the woods, 


and home. We had found out something 
but there was nothing to do until morn- 
ing. No doubt there was a car waiting 
for the moonshine and by the time we 
could get Mel up it would be a hundred 
miles away. 

“Here’s your jackknife,” I said, when 
we were back in our room. And I held 
out the one I had found in the grass. 

When the light fell on it we both 
started, for we had sharpened our pen- 
cils with it times without number in 
school. It was Spencer’s, and on the 
handle was a stain of blood. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Ghost 

HAT knife kept Bill and me up 

half the night. We knew it beyonda 

doubt for we had borrowed it dozens 
of times in school. It is nothing strange 
for most people to lose a jackknife; but 
Spencer Spudd never lost anything. He 
was one of the particular kind that 
never have holes in their pockets and 
always put things back where they be- 
long after using them. Then that blood 
stain on the handle, if he had known it 
was there he would have wiped it off 
before it had time to dry. And under 
no ordinary conditions would he have 
been near Honey’s place, anyway, for 
he never went fishing or berrying or 
walking in the woods. 

“Speck,” Bill asked, while we were 
dressing next morning, “how many is 
two and two?” 

“Three and one over 

“Right.” 

“Thanks.” 

His eyebrows were puckered over his 
nose as they always are when he is 
thinking with all his head. “Two and 
two always makes four, don’t they?” he 
said in an absent minded voice. 

I recited, “If Mr. Brown had two 
cows and Mr. Smith had two cows, 
how many cows had both? Answer: 
Four. Bright boy.” 

“This is no child’s play.” He scowled 
and spoke like a grandmother. “Every 
one is pretty sure that Spencer was 
killed by bootleggers—well, we know 
who they were.” 

“T don’t know about Rudolpho,” I 
said, “but Honey wouldn't kill a fly.” 

“T don’t say who did it,” Bill went on, 
“but I do say it was done near Honey’s 
place by someone he and Honey know 
—some of their booze gang.” 

“The professor?” 

“IT don’t believe he ever went up there 
in the woods; he’s too soft to walk that 
far.” 

“But he had a hand in it.” 

“He knows who did it, anyway.” 

“We don't, though.” 

“But we will. We know that Spencer 
was trying to get something on the pro- 
fessor, and probably the professor knew 
it too. We know that Honey makes the 
moonshine that the professor sells with 
his other booze. We know that Spen- 
cer’s knife was found near Honey’s 
place. That's a chain of evidence, 
ain’t it?” 

II 


FTER talking it over and over and 

over we decided that though we 
didn’t have much faith in Mel it was 
our duty to tell him what we knew, as 
he was the only sheriff in town. If it 
had been only bootlegging, we would 
have waited and worked it out our- 
selves or tried to, just for the fun of 
it, but murder was too serious a thing to 
monkeyfool with. First we told Ma 
and Cash and without waiting a minute 
they telephoned Mel to come right over. 
Our story was as new to him as a warm 
egg, but he pretended not to be sur- 
prised a bit. From the fake seance right 
on through he had known all about it, 
but had kept quiet to give his clues a 
chance to develop along to the point 
where—and so forth and so on. 

“Tt seems to me,” Cash said, “that the 
time has come to do somethin’ besides 
talk about what you're goin’ to do.” 

Mel paced up and down the room like 
Napoleon on St. George or St. Patrick 
or whatever saint it was he used to 
walk on. 

“T don’t lay that in-sinuation of delay 


” 





up ag'inst you,” he finally said, “for I 
realize that when us officers of the law 
jest states our cold and logical conclu- 
sions it mebbe does sound as though we 
was only talkin’.” 

“Certainly we understand what you 
mean,’ Ma put in, to smooth him down. 

“Uh-huh; I knew you did. Now, let’s 
git down to brass tacks. I thought a 
heap of Spencer and I figure on bringin’ 
his murderer to justice in short order, 
mighty short. In the first place, we'll 
sum up our evidence in the case step by 
step, to wit: Spencer set out to dis- 
credit Mr. Vander Goat in the eyes of 
the jury, as you might say, because he, 
Vander Goat, had _ dis-credited him, 
Spencer, in the eyes of Annabell. There 
we have the conflictin’ elements, the 
di-rect cause from which ail this trou- 
ble and crime has ariz.” 

“Ho-hum!” Cash yawned. 

“That bein’ the case, Spencer did, 
aided and abetted by these two boys, 
secure a bottle of intoxicatin’ liquor 
that had recently been harbored and 
sheltered in the temporary residence of 
the said Vander Goat. You follow me?” 

“Yeah,” Cash said. “But if this fog 
of words keeps rollin’ up you'd better 
wear a bell so we won't git lost.” 

Mel curled his lip. “We know further 
that his intention was to have that li- 
quor di-gested, that is, analyzed, by a 
chemist to determine if it contained an 
unlawful per cent of alcohol. He took 
entirely too much on his own shoulders, 
but he was in-experienced and wanted 
to be sure of his ground. He didn’t un- 
derstand dealin’ with desperate charac- 
ters; but we forgive him. We don’t 
know what the analysis showed, but it 
is to be supposed and presumed that the 
liquor was intoxicatin’.” 

“Judgin’ by the deacon’s actions, it 
was of the kickin’ variety,” Cash agreed. 

“Exactly so, Cassius, which shows 
that the professor was a violator of the 
law. That puts him in a bad light and 
makes it easier for us to believe that 
he was to blame and re-sponsible for 
the auto accident and that in the excite- 
ment—me bein’ the only trained ob- 
server and not able to look all ways to 
once—he slipped some rum into Spen- 
cer’s car, then accused him of bein’ 
drunk and demanded a search of said 
car.” 


” 


“Yes, yes,” Ma said, looking at the 
clock. 

“Now we come to the point of great- 
est inter-est in the case, the murder of 
Spencer Spudd.” Mel took a turn about 
the room. “There ain’t, as yit, any wit- 
ness to the act, so, for the time bein’, 
we're obliged to base our in-ference on 
circumstantial evidence, as we say in 
court. Judgin’ by past events, we're led 
to the conclusion that the murdered 
party was the victim of foul play. We, 
then, dis-card the notion of suicide or 
death by natural means and come to 
the—” 

“Thunderation!” Cash burst out, 
“We'll never come to anything at this 
rate. The thing to do is to git after 
Honey and find out what he knows.” 


“That’s jest what I’m arrivin’ at,” 
Mel said, a little huffed. “I was goin’ 
to say that in view of the evidence I’ve 
collected lately it seems to me that we 
ought to go up to Honey’s place. Fact 
is, | was on the point of askin’ if you 
and the kids didn’t want to walk up 
there with me. this afternoon.” 

We did and said so. 

“And in the meantime,” Cash said, 
“we'd better keep still about last night's 
seance. Let the professor think we’re 
as foolish as we look. It'll be easier for 
us to deal with him later on.” Which 
we agreed was right. 


Ill 


E DIDN’T want to wait until after- 

noon, but it was necessary as Mel 
had some business or other to tend to. 
3i1l and T went downstreet and found 
the place buzzing with spirit talk. Pro- 
fessor Van der Goot was the big noise, 
for hadn’t he called Spencer Spudd’s 
spirit back to town? Yes, sir, he had. 
Deacon Brown and his wife both swore 
that they heard Spencer talking as nat- 
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ural as life. Ask them yourself, if you 
don’t believe it. He seemed to be talk- 
ing to himseli about committing suicide, 
high sounding stuff it was, “to be or 
not to be,” “ending it all,” “heartache,” 
and the like. It was plain enough that 
he had killed himself because Anna- 
bell had jilted him. And Annabell knew 
it too; she was sick abed. The ghost 
had told her not to feel bad, but to 
marry and be happy. Wasn't that just 
like Spencer? He was always one of 
the most forgiving people. Wasn't it 
wonderful about those mediums! 

Having been at the seance, we splash- 
ed into the limelight first off. It was 
big fun. We didn’t lie a bit, for it 
wasn’t necessary. 

All we did was to tell about the spirit 
voices and by sticking to facts we back- 
ed up all the others had said. The 
Browns had forgotten to mention Jim 
Bean’s ghost so when we spoke of. it 
there was more excitement. Of course 
the professor had heard someone, prob- 
ably the Tobins, speak of Jim and his 
drowning, but we kept mum about that 
part of it. The more sensible folks 
wanted to pooh at it all, but when so 
many reliable people gave their word of 
honor that it had all happened there 
was little more to be said. 

People were so excited that before 
noon a.dozen had asked the professor 
to call up different ghosts for them. 
They offered all prices from five quarts 
of strawberries to ten dollars, but 
there was nothing doing. He was sorry 
not to be able to accommodate his good 
neighbors, but it would be next to im- 
possible for him to get in touch with 
any more spirits just then. His psychic 
powers had been drained by last night’s 
remarkable phenomenon and he must 
have rest before another session. Some 
mediums claimed to be able to talk to 
spirits at any time, but they were fakes. 
A genuine one put so much of himself 
into each communication that he was 
exhausted for hours, often for days. 
But he wanted to please them and at 
the earliest possible moment would give 
another seance and invite a larger num- 
ber. As to the price, he never took pay 
for his services; it seemed sacrilegious 
to accept money for such holy work. 
Bunkety-bunkety-bunk ! 

It was about 2 o’clock that afternoon 
when we started for Honey’s, Mel and 
Cash, Bill and* I. 

“My idee is,” Mel said, “to happen 
along careless-like as though we was 
jest droppin’ in on our way by.” 

“He'll know we ain't out for our 
health,” Cash said. 

“He ain't very smart—queer, you 
know, livin’ all alone in the woods, no 
family nor relation.” 

“He has a brother,” Bill said. 

“Him? I never heard he had.” 

So Bill told him how we happened to 
find it out that day we went fishing. 

“Hum,” Mel said, beginning to look 
wise. “That’s strange and interestin’. 
This brother’s a tramp, is he? Us offi- 
cers of the law ain’t much use for 
tramps. And he happened along "bout 
the time Spencer was killed.” 

“But he was sick,” I put in, “crazy 
sick.” 

“So you was told. 
him?” 

“No; but we heard him.” 

“Ye-es. I wish I’d known this afore.” 

“It does look suspicious,” Cash said. 
“Everything seems to point to Honey; 
his brother, his moonshine, his bein’ 
friendly with the professor, Spencer’s 
knife.” 

“They're jest com-pli-cations such as 
arise in every case,” Mel said. “But 
we'll soon unfold ’em out for I intend 
to make a thorough in-vestigation to- 
day, mighty thorough.” 


You didn’t see 


(Continued next week) 


Grandma Says 


If we gave as much 
thought to faith and 
honor as we do to food, 
the millenium would be 
a lot nearer. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Good Things Coming for Farm Women 


Many Subjects Planned for “The Progressive Farm Woman” and “Teens and Twenties” in 1925 


HE Progressive Farmer for several 
oF nan past has been giving more and 

more space, more and more atten- 
tion, to the problems of the farm woman 
and the farm home; and in 1925 it will 
do even than 
ever before. 
1925 the 


more 


During 





farm women shall 
continue to have 
every fifth issue in 
any month as their 
very own, and in 
addition to these 
“quarterlies,” will 
have a_e generous 
MRS. HUTT a 
allowance of space 


in the regular issues of The Progressive 
Farmer each week. 


Symposiums by Farm Wives 


ERE is the list of subjects for dis- 

cussion in our series of “Farm 
Wives’ Experience Letters” and also the 
subjects for the “Teens and Twenties” 
for 1925 :— 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


January—Experiences With Home Knitting 
Machines. 

February—The Most Interesting Family I 
Have Ever Known 

March—My Spending Money: How I Get it 


and What I Do With It. 
April—How Home Meals Should Be 

and Meal-time Made Pleasant 
May—What [I Am Doing to Promote th 


Served 


Planting and Conservation of Trees, Flow- 
ers, and Shrubs in Our Community 

June How I Teach My Fam ly Good Man- 
ners: Some of Their Worst Fault ind 
How I Am Tryir to Overcome Them 

July—My Plan for Recreation and Getting 
Away From Home 

August-—The Time Our Home Demonstration 
Agent Ileiped Me Turn Failure Into Su 
ce . 

September—Four Way I Have Improved 
My Laundry Metho?s. 

October—How Farm Womar Can Keep 
Young and Be Interesting 

November—Is Homemad or Ready-to ur 
Clothing More Economical a to M 

= Time, and Appcaranes nd Why 

December—How I Try to Make Home Life 
Attractive to My F; ly 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTII 

January—My Mo Suc ful Money-mak- 
ing Venture. . 

February—Our Fayorite Home Amusement 


March—Good Times in 
cial Clubs 


unity: So- 


Our Com 


for Young People. 


April—Good Motion Picturrs 1 Have Scen 
and Why I Liked Them 

May—How I Improved My Bedroom and What 
It Cost in Money and Effort 

June—Who Is to Blame for Petting Parties? 

jJuly—The Example I Try to Set My Younger 


Brothers t 
August—How the Boy or 
ped School May ( 


Girl Who Has Stop- 
mtinue His or Her 


Education at Hom 

September—The Farm G‘rl and _ Fashions: 
Should She Copy Her City Cousin Exact- 
ly or Adapt Them to Her Own Needs, 
and How? 

October—How We Gave a Play. 

November—Why I Am Glad We Have a 





Radio in Our Home 
December—The Most Valuable Lesson I Have 
Learned This Year 


The Well Groomed Woman 


T IS not on'y every woman's privilege 

to be as beautiful as possible, but it is 
her duty to do so. And the busy farm 
woman, young or old, by taking just a 


little time and thoueht each dav, may 
yet be a “well-groomed woman.” Here 
are 52 articles to appear in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1925 which will help 


the thouchtful woman in this endeavor. 


The Use of Dental Floss. 
Eruptions Caused by Dust. 

The Correct Position in Sleeping. 
The Harm of Candy 

The Care of Corns 

For and Against Bobbed Hair. 


The Use of the Eye Cup. 

Chapped Lips 

Modern Attitude Toward Gray Hair. 
Correcting a Nasal Voice. 

11. For Oily Hair 

12. The Care of the Tonsils. 

13. Avoiding Round Shoulders. 

14. To Whiten the Throat. 

15, Water the Friend of the Complexion, 
16. For Dry Hair. 

W. The Treatment of Poison Ivy. 

18. Distorting the Mouth. 
19% Treatment for Sunburn. 


Serunanawne 





20. Care of the Eyes on Long Automobile 


rrips. 
21, Summer Shampooing 


22. The Use of Face Cream. 


23. Those Irritating Blackheads. 
24. A Receding Chin. 

25. A Harmless Skin Bleach. 
26. Cleanliness Inside and Out. 
27. Curling the Hair. 

8. Superfluous Hair. 

29. Astringent Lotions. 

30. Exercise for Grace. 

31. Dimples 

32. The Use of the Bath Brush, 
33. The Use of Bran in Bathing. 


344, Steaming the Face 

35. Care of Eye Lashes. 

%. The Use of Face Powder. 
37. Drinking Water 
38, Sterilizing the 
Lips. 


Comb. 
39. Colorless 
40. Hangnails. 


41. The Importance of Mastication. 

42. Avoiding Colds 

43. Mouth Washes and Tooth Powders. 

44. The Care of the Face Cloth, 

45. Foot Jaths. 

46. Choosing the Toilet Soap. 

47. Milk as a Beautiner, 

48. Protecting the Hands While Dishwash- 
ing 

49. Cold Sores 

50. The Best Cosmetics, 

Sit. Alcohol for the Hair. 

52. The Effect of Joy on the Face 


Clothes for the Farm Woman 
and Her Family 


THER topics for women may grow 


stale, but the subject of clothes never 


does. The thoughtful woman who studies 


the subject will often clothe herself and 


her family tastefully and becomingly 


with less money than the average woman 


spends for unattractive clothing. Every 


week of 1925 we shall present one short 


article designed to help farm families 
dress both with taste and economy 
Here are the subjects 
1 Purchasing 1 Handbag 
i t Mend Kid Gloves 
3 ! t D t the O n 
ae ( rf 5 ng Machine 
HH ‘ I 
6 # ne D All nec 
7, Making } D Costume 
i Stitehe 1 
2 Modern Cor 
Small Cl t Pl Clot! 
Bury ri —=X&«éRR r 
12 Mal i W iH I ne 
Po 
( Str I 
' —- er Mater 
lf ng Winter thes 
17, Summer Footwe 
18. The Commencement Dress 


19. Setting Colors in Wash Materials. 
20. The Wedding Dress 

21. Choosing Becoming Work Clothes. 
22. Summer Underwear. 

23. Lengthening Outgrown Frocks, 

24. Under-arm Patch. 

25. What to Wear Traveling. 

26. Tucking. 
27. Bathing Suits. 

28. Making a Traveling Case. 
29. Summer Party Frocks. 
30. Kenovating Lace. 

31. Buying Silk. 

32. Sewing on Velveteen, 


33. Pockets. 


34. The School Outfit. 
35. Buying a Sweater. 
36. Renovating Felt Hats. 


37. The Autumn Coats. 

38. Clothes Hangers 

». Choosing a Pattern. 

40. Cleaning a Silk Dress. 
41. Mending Clothes. 

42. The Costume Slip 

43. Winter 
44. Purchasing 
45. Sewing for 
46. Dress Accessories 
47. Handkerchiefs. 

48. Machine Piping. 


Fashions 
Knitted 
Boys. 


Underwear. 


for Gifts. 


49. Aprons, Small and Large 
50. The Sewing Room. 

51. Something New in Collars. 
52. Grandma’s Best Hat. 


Food Facts and-Fancies 
you you 


were interested in the Jones family 
everal years ago when we told you all 
that Aunt Margaret was teaching the 
girls in housewifery? Well, there is a 
family in the country, the various mem 
bers of which interested in food. 
We think you would like to know what 


remember how many of 


are 





they learn, and to get it in the cheerful 
conversational way that they get it 
Would you? 

Here are some of the subjects we will 
take. If there is any subject you would 
especially like stressed, write Mrs. Hutt 
and tell her about it 
l. Something About the Family 

1 They Learn to Pian Meals 

r" 1 Wa Dishe 
T fea, Coffee ( 
I Fruit Juices Il Drinks 
6 D 
7 Cu t Port 
j Phe lial 1 Beef 
) ( Cull | ster 
Pi ind 4 yh some 
Fresh 
11 They Make Cream Soups 
12, They Make Meat Soups. 
13. Eggs Are Getting Plentiful 

. What Shall We Do With So Much Milk? 

15. The Children Want a Custard Dessert 





Our Pattern Department 
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THE “BOY” 


and bengaline are all the go. 
those intriguing wide belts. 


36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


pieces joined together. 





color are required. Price 15 cents. 


FROCK AND HOW TO 
Straight line, boyishly tailored frocks of striped worsted, plain and plaid kasha 


Surely, you want one, too, with which 


Even the woman who has had little or no sewing experience can fashion for 
herself one of these frocks with the aid of pattern 2239, which comes in sizes 16 years, 


The two major pieces of the pattern are shown in figure 1. 
é Figure 3 shows the dress after finishing the front opening, 
setting in. the sleeves and making the slashes for the pockets. 
very nearly completed save for the collar and button trimming. 


For the 36-inch size, 34% yards of 40-inch material with 9 yard 27-inch contrasting 


MAKE IT 


to wear one of 


Figure 2 shows the 


Your dress is now 
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16. The Children Want a Cold Dessert 

17. The Children Want a Frozen Desser 
18. The Children Want a Steamed Pud 

19. The Children Want a Pie. 

20. The Children Want Baked Dumplings 


21. They Take a Lesson on Breakfast Cere 


als. 


22. They Take a Lesson on Waffles 
23. They Take a Lesson on Muffins. 
24. They Make Popovers and Cream Puff 


25. They Make Beaten Biscuits. 

26. They Make Baking Powder Biscuit 
27. They Make Parker House Rolls 
2. They Make Loaf Bread. 


29. They Make Swedish Rolls. 
30. They Make Raisin and Nut Breads 
31. They Become Interested in the Food 
Value of Vegetables. 
They Cook Irish Potatoes 
They Cook Sweet Potatoes. 


32. and 
33. 

34, They Cook Carrots, Parsnips, and Bects 
35 

3 


Hominy 


They Cook Asparagus. 


36. They Cook Butter- Beans. 

37. They Cook Snaps 

38. They Cook Eggplant 

39. They Cook Cabbage. 

4). They Cook Cauliflower. 

41. They Discuss Celery, Raw «and Coo! 

42. Corn, Green and Sweet, for®Dinre: 

43. Cucumbers and Lettuce. 

44. Tomatoes and Spinach. 

45. Okra for Dinner 

46. Onions—They Talk About Themeand ( 
Them. 

47. Peas, Green Today and Dry for N 


Winter. 
48. They Learn to Cook Turnips and Squash 
49, Fruit Cake Is the Order of the Day 


50. The Family Make Butter Cakes. 
51. The Children Make Butterless Cake 
52. They All Make Christmas Candy. 


“Dad in the Kitchen” 


J OOK out you husbands! The won 
folks have again entered into a « 
spiracy to get “Dad” to help the won 
folks with at least one job a week. 
since we are also going to tell just | 


to do the job and we are sure ey 

Progressive Farmer husband wants to 

help his wife, we believe all will 

come this new series on “Dad in 

Kitchen.”— 

1. He Puts in N-w Fuse. 

, Makes the Hard Water Soft. 

3. He Cleans the Pa‘nt Brushes. 

+. He Removes the Varnish From t! 
Table. 

5. He Traps a Rat. 

6 Hi Waxes the Living Room Floo 

na Installs Electric Beil. 

3. He Calcimines the Attic Bedroor 

9, He Exterminates Bedbugs. 

10. He Buys a Fire Extinguisher. 

11. He Makes a Cement Walk. 

12. He Mends Broken Dishes 

13. He Installs a Keros*ne Water Heater. 

14. He Helps Remove an Ink Stain. 

15. He Removes a Grease Stain From H 
Clothes 

16. He Exterminates Ants. 

i7, He Buys an Electric Fan for the Kit 

18. He Whitewashes the Cellar. 

19. He Makes an Iceless Refrigerator 

20. He Buys a Canner. 

21. He Makes Paste for Labels 

22. He Mends a Lock. 

23. He Sends a Sample of Water to th« 
Laboratory. 

24. He Buys a Basket for Picnics. 

J He Builds a Portable Showér Bath 

26 le Screens the Back Porch. 

7. He Puts a New Plug in the Wash Basin 

8. He Exterminates Roaches. : 

2, He Repairs a Broken Sash Cord. 

30 le Tells How to Keep Putty Soft 

31. He Makes a Garbage Incinerator. 


32. He Helps take out a Rust Stain. 
33. He Treats a Burn Caused by Electr 
34. He Puts Running Water in the Poultry 


Yard. 

35. He Repairs the Cracks in the Kitchen 
Wall. 

%. He Discusses the Pipeless Furnace. 


37. He Makes a Wood Basket for the | 
Room. 

38. He Cures a Leaky Faucet. 

39. He Teaches Jimmy How to Care for 
Range. 

40. He Plans for Warm Halls. 


41. He Makes a Stand for the House Plants. 

42. Me Builds a Frost-proof Closet. 

43. He Makes the Kitchen Floor Warm. 

44. He Buys Jimmy Some Carmenter’s Tools. 

45. He and Jimmy Make Mucilage. 

46. He Cleans Up the Attic and Cellar t 
Prevent Fire. 

47. He Repairs a Burst Water Pipe. 

48. He Plans His Christmas Gifts. 

49. He Plans the Christmas Tree So That It 
Will Be Safe. 

50. He Helps With Christmas Dinner. 

51. He Surveys His Work for the Year. 


“The Letters of Letty” 


R our Teens and Twenties this year 
we hope to publish one of the “Let- 
ters of Letty” each week. Letty’s let- 


ters, you may seaiember, were started 


a Aires 


Tee on, 


Se tiene ae, 


samire 


+ Oe ar tenigigh 


Oo emir 


“Se tar wee net, 


Décember 27, 1924' 


last year, but they were crowded out 
frequently by lack of space, and being a 
continued story, this broke the series. 
We hope for better things in 1925 
\s you can see from the foilowing 
of subjects, Letty is going to show 


proper thing to do by telling of her 
own parties, club and 

rms of work and play that are of in- 
terest to girls and boys. Also Letty 
will be glad to help solve any of your 
problems if you write care of Mrs 
Hutt. 


She Attends 


meetings othe 


her, 


a January Party. 
lil-bred People at the 


She Sees Some 
Movies. 
Organizes the I 


orators’ Club. 


She armville Room Dec- 


4, The Club Begins Work. 
She Plays in a Tennis Tournament 
She Entertains on St. Valcntine’s Day. 
7. She Is Annoyed by a Stranger on the 
Train. 
8, Her Club Chooses Wall Colors. 
» She Has Evening Callcrs. 
) ch 


e Goes Shopping for a Bedroom Lamp. 


She Goes to a St. Patrick Ceiebration. 


1 S Makes an Introduction. 

1 She Rearranges the Family Living Room. 

1 rhe Club Improves Its Furniture. 

] She Tells of April Fool Pranks. 

16. She Arranges the Tea Tray. 

1 The Club Discusses Rugs. 

1 She Attends a Dinner Party. 

1 The School Children Have a May Pole. 
she Invites a Fricnd to Visit Her. 
She Receives a Letter Announcing an 

Engagement. 
She Selects a Wedding Present. 
3. The Club Makes Curtains. 

24. She Gives a Showcr for the Bride. 

5. She Is Bridesmaid at the Wedding. 

26. She Receives a Letter of Thanks for Her 


Present. 


7. The Club Makes Pillows. 
8. The Community Celebrates July 4, 
9 She Takes a Trip to the City. 


%. She Discusses Table Manners. 

31. The Club Discusses Bed Spreads. 
2. She Takes an Automobile Trip. 

33, Farmville Has a Midsummer Frolic. 
34. She Arranges the Dining Room. 

35. She Meets Some Strangers. 


%. A Party for the College Boys 

37. She Calls on a Sick Friend. 

38. A Girl Friend Starts to College. 
39. The Club Makes a Dressing Table. 


10. A Party for the College Girls. 
41. She Receives a Letter. 

12. She Attends a Football Game. 
43. The Club Chooses Picturcs 


44. A Thanksgiving Celebration. 
15. She Makes Her Christmas List. 
46. She Chooses Christmas Presents. 


47. Farmville Makes Ready for Christmas 
play. 

48. She Helps Teach the Children Carols. 

49. She Enjoys the Christmas Festivities. 


). She Decorates the House for Christmas. 
She Acknowledges Her Presents. 
» She Mal New Year Resolutions. 


1KeS 


Health-keeping for Baby 





Te will be the subject of an ex- 
tremely valuable and important ser- 
; of articles for all young mothers 
vhich will appear throughout 1925. Here 
he list of citbiates - 
l. Preparations for 30. Hearing of the 
New - born Young Baby 
Baby. : 31. Tossing the Baby 
i First ath 32. Sc et Fever. 
x the First 33. Bone Forming 
y Dict. 
D apers. 34. Baby's Winte 
( of the Eyes. Coat 
6. } ing the Baby. 35. Cross Eyes. 
A Bottle fed 36. Eczema. 
Baby 37. The Peevish 
eansing the aby. 
th. 38. The Hot Water 
) cking to Sleep. sottle. 
Baby’s Bed Hour. 39. Fear. 
Good Habits. 40. Bowlegs. 
». Crying. 41, Stockings for 
13. To Avoid Colic. Saby. 
14. Fresh. Air for 42. First Attempt at 
Baby. Talking. 


Enlarged Tonsils. 
Rompers 


15. Care in Measles. 43. 
16 Holding the Baby. 44, 


17. Toys for Baby. 45. Pigeon Toes. 
18. The First Tooth. 4. The First Solid 
19. Hives. Food. 


. Wraps for Baby. 47. 
1. Overfeeding. 
22. Rickets. 48. 
3. Punishments. 49. 
y Water for Baby. 50. 
S eee the Bed. 
Thumb Sucking. 51. 
27. , Pas ifiers. 52. 
8. Training the Will. 
29. Soothing Syrup. 


fra IS 


Grandma Says 


No matter how trying 
the children are, we 
never wish they belong- 
ed -ta.anyone else. 


Temper in Young 
Children. 
Mumps. 

Bonnets for Baby. 
Taking Baby to 
Movies. 
Whooping Cough. 
Simple Christmas 
Celebrations, 


















OT only are 
we pian- 


to 


1ieve- 
for 
grown folks but 
for our young 


folks also. We 


ments,” 





shall soon announce “The Progressive 
Farmer Boys’ and Girls’ Achievement 
Club,” with badges for all members and 
certificates of distinction for members 
who achieve most. Here are the things 
any boy or girl must do order be- 
come a member of the club:— 
Achievements Points 
1. Be a member of club work or a student 
of vocational rents or home 
NOR! 5s cine anbadentteonssends aes 10 
2. Have a physical examination made once 
BF FOR ccacdansd codveveevecseevacees  tieeae aD 
3. Take an active part in at least one of 
these games: 
Boys—Baseball, Basketball, Volley 
Ball, Tennis, Football; 
Girls—Basketball, Volley Ball, Tennis 10 
4. Take some kind of vacation such as club 


6. 


Have a 
Plant at 


encampment, 


hunting and 


fishing trip, 


annual meeting of club workers of the 


state or any 


least 


one 


evergreen tree on 


calf, 
8. 

two-thirds of the 
9. Boys 


10. Read at teast three useful books. 
later) 


Plans for 


other trip 
savings account 


for 


in some 


pleasure.. 10 
bank. 10 


flowering shrub or 


your home 
7. Own at least one purebred animal—pig, 
sheep or small flock of poultry.. 10 
Attend church or Sunday schoo! at least 
time when 
make at least two farm shop arti- 


grounds 10 


you can.. 10 


gles for home and girls make at least 


two useful articles for home. 


gested list to be 


to be given 


given 


(Sug- 
later)...... . 10 
(L ist 


“Seven to Seven- 


teen” Page 


ERE are our further plans for our 


“Seven to Seventeen” 


1. “Uncle P. F.”’ Ictters. 


f 


w 


and others 


instructions 
make 


and 
how to 
the farm 


many 
and farm 


. “Something to make” 
will 


series. 
be given to 
useful 


page in 1925 :— 


Letters from boys and girls—prize letters 


Diagrams 
show 


articles for 


home. 
4. Cartoons bringing out some lesson in club 








































































































and home project work. 

5. “Do You Know” series. Suggesting games 
to be played, puzzles and nature study 
questions and others to be answered. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSS-WORD 

PUZZLE No. 4 

‘ ie 4 Ss 6 

2 1o " wz 
3 Ti4 
eS 

is hte 7 
} 

i9 20 

j 
22 23 24 25 | 

- 27 28 i 

By 32 

34% 35° 36 

38 39 [Ho [41 42 ‘ a 

4S 46 

48 [49 50 51 

54 55 56 

maarcan Faacusry 











HOW TO SOLVE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


T 


he numbered 


squares 


are 


starting points 


for words extending down or across or both. 


One 
black space 
Pic 
and 


letter to a 


k out 
space. 


words that cross it, 


other 


be 
we 


letters 


square. 


a word that 
This gives 


Words 
encountered or border of puzzle. 
fits a given d 
you 


end at first 
hnition 


a clue to other 


and they in turn to still 


words. For instance, in puzzle 4, we 

will take No. 1 down. Ve look at the defi- 

nition of words, “A she pfold”’—that must 

the Australian word “Kraal.” It fits, so 

put that down. That gives us the key 
for 1, 15, and 19 across. 


DEFINITION OF WORDS FOR PUZZLE 4. 


Down 
1. A sheepfold. 18. 
2. Abbreviation for a 
pound. 
3. Elongated fish 21 
(plural). 23 
4. Low female voice. 24 
5. Close. 26. 
6. A tomb. 
7. Suffix used to de- 27 
note more. 
8. In that place. 
10. Allows. 28. 
12. Famous aviators. 30. 
14. A vegetable root. 35 
26. 4 Jorge. vemetable 26. 
used for pies. 


pene 


. Abbreviation 


A vegetable green 


). Entrance through 


a fence. 


. Related to. 

. Before. 

4. Female deer. 

. Relating to air 


craft. 

for 
a liquid unit of 
measure. 


. Note of the scale. 


Part of the leg. 
. Fruit of the oak. 
Underneath. 


ie 


Our 1925 Young Folks’ Page 


‘4 Year of Definite Achievements”’ 


6. “Farm boys and girls worth rants ol 
ries A short story with a picture of a 
club boy or girl in each Southern state 
has done s¢ hing thac will be of inte: 
est to other boys and girls will be used % Most amazing offer 
TI ume serie will t run for boy made! Think ots g ay Ss 
oad . _ . —— 1 the big, finely max Coa 
stu 1 _vocatio sal agriculture and t for'$3.98 and an extra Skirt 
ris studyu home econom.cs. end Waist absolutely free! 
ers ‘eT eT) We make this stupencoug 
The Uncle P. F.” letters and letters Bs offer to bring us a host of 
. Sanf 1] : } new friends! Rush your 
from boys and girls will appear in each ies nae: ee” wil 
issuc go fast. Only limived 
oes FS stock and only 18 
Ti f the “Far SovVsS ( yirls % . to a customer. st 
[Two of the FP; arm Boys and Girl { ) come first serve 
Worth Knowing” series will appear cach | BI THE COAT— Fas! ond 
‘ = 
month. y 
e . 7.°* ” ’ r, 
[wo of the “Something to Make” se- 3 
ries, cartoons, and “Do You Know” se ut 
° ° . de 
ries will appear each month. pe 
: r; at lkpels 
Uniined. Full fa od 


What 
S 


1 





joy Having in 
Your Home. 
5. Some Knots Send No Money 
You Can Tie Simply send order with siz a 4 =. 
, > ors. ‘ay Postman on ival oniy 
With a Rope 3.98 for Coat, absolutely nothin, 
6. A P’ant Magic’an. for Waist and Suir IC alter ‘ovame 
7. A Great Lover of Birds You Should Know pe RR ack. We 
8. The Man Who Started Club Work. Sizes: Coat 32 to 46 bust. Skirt 24 
9. Sammy Tests His Seed Corn eee a skik te, 7 io 
) . or LORS: Coat and Skirt, Navy Blue, 
10. Sammy Learns How to Make a Kite. Funk, Unvondor, browns Wade oe Yon 
SS ee eee ee: eee INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
2. The inds of Insurance That Farm Boys ann . 
and Girls Shvuld Know About . Dept. 7067 cuenge 
13. Sammy Learns How to Send a Telegram. | ——— — 
14. The Ilome Demonstration Agent Tells 
Mary How to Fred and Care for Canaries. | GENUINE ‘Coney, FUR be 
15. The Little Brown Bat. 7 to 
16. Mr. Bond Tells Sammy Some Interesting 5 
Things About the Ground Hog. 14 ” 
17. How and Where Coons Live and What yrs. * 
They Do. 
18. Sammy Gets Acquainted With “Billy | PT | 
*Possum.” | 5 We pty 
19. How Ferns Grow and Live | ae tf 
20. The County Agent Tells Sammy’s Club | a i 
Many Interestin Things About the Plow. 
21. The Story of the Gran Reap«r. Ss 
22. How tie Study o A iliure in the ° 
Hizh School Helped O Soy to G a 
Started in th Hog Bus.ness 
23. A Dust Mulch—Sammy Learns What It I < 
24. Bumble-bees. 
E 





40. Part of the verb 48. Before Christ. NEW LAMP BURNS 
“to be.” 49. Behold. 
41. Exists 50. Accomplish. O/ 
42. Near or by. 52 iF eft end. /¢ 
43. Idle chatter. 53 ib bre viz ation for / 
45. Automobile. name of a st- 
47. Untruth ern state. 
Across Beats Electric or Ga 
1. A cabbage with 1 To extend or 
Ci B rethen, 
awl Fane 22 Aa gu tent A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
4. A beast of bur- 33. A girl's name. ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
de 34. Abbreviation for ee P - r electric: ¢ 
6. A red vegetable. ame of a New better than gas or electricity has been 
9. Every school has __ Enaland state tested by the L . S. Government and 35 
- = ; 37 ee ee for | leading universities and found to be su- 
een Pee lorie perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
13. A garden green 39. A vegetable which | without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
used for salads. forms heads ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
5. efix 44. A pror as- | MS Up, Is 5 , , safe. 
te 4 ReeSx snenning A onoun—mas- | air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 
4 Mor fleshy. 45. Inside of an ap- The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 699 W. 
ee 46. Hieh. Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
21. Monkey. 48. Loud sound from | a lamp on 10 davs’ FREE trial, or even 
= Fy rua rug “i o, Srumpet ; to give one FREE to the first user in 
23. Limit. s a 1e water ° ’ 7 : . 
25. A kind of snow- in the kettle does. each locality who will help him introduce 
shoe. _ $4. Crop’ that grows | it. Write him today for full particulars. 
26. Appropriate. on tall stalks. Also ask him to explain how you can get 
27. Before. 4 A farm animal. the agenc and without. 
29. used in 56. What farmets au |e agency, ut. experience oF 
g. cont of ths Be money make OD to S500 es moat, 
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for the Young People 





























































































sleeves. Splendidly tulle 
ored throughout. 


“Uncle P. F.”” Will Talk 
About 


Ee SKIRT AND WAIST-—- 
j/Skirt cut tull with shirre 
and ¢ of Longweer of- 
Everyone "* 











F ; : ( ne kirt like 
OME of the subjects that will be dis- pe. wai bionse 
bs oe style h 
cussed by Uncle P. F. for 1925 are: dle and 
Downy Woeodrecker—A Bird Friend Who 
Stays With Us the Year Round } 
2. Mary | Learns 
Vow to Take | 
Care of House | 
Plants During 
| 


Winter. 
How to 
a -Check. 

+, Some Pictures 


You Will En- 


Write | 
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Two for 

er- 

DRESSES ew dainty cv stetly pos ne quality. 

DRESSES Richly tri 1 vith 

$ 97 ¢ —pomune F en oh c ney 

ini ution. B styles. 

— hi ~ i ne ¢,8 

——. rin i lott ' cot. 

~ . d wo- 

tone F-- ombro! tery titully edged wit braid. 

\ has novel box t tnd I ha 28 pleated 

SEND NO MONEY with order 

id a at 

a” mm 

EE. , , ea, 

Tay order othr r one at $1.98 each and post var 

’olly Prim Apr r ‘only an onder for two dr ences.) 


er try on you ar hte your mone 


1 re= 
‘COLORS: Navy. ‘ius and 


ORDER co. 
3 Van Buren St.. Cc’ 


“¢ {mail 


| | WwoPrto MAIL 
WN ., ‘go 
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Old Trusty Extra Earnings 
Are Like Cream On the 


Farm Income! 


It’s The Extra Profit That 
Means Comfort In Living 
For 32 years the Johnson family has shown 
raisers of poultry ‘‘how’’ to add large sums 
to the farm income. The time-tested ideas 
which have felped more than a Million Old 
Trusty Customers are in my 1925 book. 
Let me send you a , free. Also quote 
present low price on id Trusty, which 
shells out bigger hatches of strong, healthy, 
lively chicks every time, for years. Reasons 
why are inits construction and de dable 
features. You can make Big Hatches every 
time with Old Trusty. Write today. 


M.M.Johnson Co.,Clay Center, Neb. 





64 Pages of 
money-mak- 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO EARLY BUYERS 





Easy to Make Hens Lay | 


Says Poultry Expert 


Home Method Doubles and 
Triples Egg Production During 
Moult and Winter Months. 


Simple 


Mr, R. A. Lynn, the widely known 
poultry specialist says there is no rea- 
son why poultry raisers should not get 
two or three times as many eggs dur- 
ing the moult and winter as they do. 

_ Mr. Lynn says the reason hens loaf 
ing the moult and winter is because 
elements are missing in the feed at this time 


of year which are needed to keep the gen- 
erative organs in a healthy laying condition. 


dur- 


Last winter more than fifty thousand poul- 
try raisers proved that Mr. Lynn is right 
in asserting that the missing elements can 
be supplied by simply adding certain min- 
eral elements to the fowl’s drinking water, 


thus insuring a plentiful supply of eggs 
at highest prices. Many who used Mr 
Lynn’s system reported getting two and 
three times as many eggs as ever before. 
For instance, Mrs. F. Gaston, well known 
Texas poultry raiser, writes, “Mr. Lynn's 
system and secret mineral compound sure 
makes them lay. Instead of getting no 
eggs I now get 17 to 20 eggs a day from 24 
hens.” 

Mr. “Lynn is glad to help all poultry raisers 


and will send any reader of this paper all 


full instructions for using his system and 
two regular $1 packages of his secret min- 
eral compound for only $1 and postage, on 
10 days_tree trial. 


Don't send any money but just your name 
and address to A. Lynn, 130 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the two 
packages will be mailed at once. You can 


sell one package to a neighbor and get your 


own free, as one package should be suffi 
cient for your flock. Furthermore, after 
using Mr. Lynn’s system 10 days, if your 
hens aren't livelier, healthier, and laying 
at least twice as many eggs, simply send 
back the unused part of the mineral com- 
pound and your money will be refunded 
This offer is fully guaranteed and should 
be accepted at once by. every progressive 


poultry raiser. 











As low as 


$1 






H. &Z.WoodSaws 
west », most pract: saw 
sierra foot, Sas ae 
Siero Fong 
FREE CATALOG of al! kinds saws, 

ord & Fordson 


a ge pe Sy t 
° Ss a 
lowest factory prices 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5 Belleville, Pa. 





Backed 
by Bond 
Send sketch or mode! for 
ne ge examination. 


PATENTS ooklet ree. Highest 


references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Coleman, 


44 C'Sueet D..¢ 





certain | 
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Resolutions for 1925 


By P. O. DAVIS 


less than a week until another 


new year will be reached. People are 
alrdady making their new year resolu- 


tions and I am suggesting a few good 
ones for farmers 
Here they art 
l. I resolve to 
work wurth others 
for the improvement 


of my community, 
my count my 
state,and my nation, 
I will retain a codp- 
erative attitude on 
all mutual 
tions. I will not form conclusions hastily, 
but will keep an open mind until full in- 
formation is obtained, and thus {1 shall 
form the right conclusions. I resolve to 
take an interest in roads, schools, and 





P. 0. DAVIS 


ques- 





FREE! other community improvements 
e | 


2. I resolve to study and improve my- 


self. By obtaining information and put- 
ting it into practice I can make my 
| farm return greater profits and multiply 
the joys of farming 
3. I resolve to take good care of my 
[ This | hall do by terracing to 
| prevent Igaching and washing, reby 
protecting it; and by returning ne- 
thing to it for what it produces me. | 
will grow both summer and winter leg- 
umes for improving and enriching my 
land, and ust numercial fertilizer in- 
telligently, following instructions of my 
agricultural coll given to me by 
county agent, by my neighbors, and 
| igh the pre 
4. I resolve to codperate ith amy 
hbors and fellow farmers { mar- 
t my produ cooperatively becau 
it is the best method known for market- 
} ing 
| = ‘ 
| 5. J resolve to beautify my ead 
by planting trees, shrubs, gra and 
flowers in my yard and elsewhere about 
the farm. 
6. I resolve to follow a safe and sane 
system of farming, By making my farm 


self-supporting, which I can do with a 
good home garden, a good home or- 
chard, and by producing ample food and 


feeds for my family and_ livestock. 
These will protect me against market 
fluctuations and also against a small 


crop of cotton due to unfavorable sea- 





sons, ravages of the boll weevil, and 
also attacks of other insects and dis- 
eases. 

8. J resolve to make more money out 
of livestock by better feeding, better 
breeding, and better management. I 
will use only purebred sires and in this 


way improve my livestock of all kinds. 
I will weed out unprofitable cows and 
cull out unprofitable hens, I am aware of 
the fact that about one-half of the cows 
and hens in the South are being kept at 


a loss. I will produce feed for my live- 
stock and I shall see that they are pro- 
perly housed so that they wil! be com- 


fortable, which hastens growth and in- 
creases milk and egg production. 

9. I resolve to have a good permanent 
pasture as well as temporary pastures 
for my livestock. 

10. I firmly resolve to live clos 
wisely and economically, and get out of 


*, Spend 





debt. I am acquainted with our wretched 
furnishing system which has made slaves 
out of many who have en- 
tangled in it. I shall watch it closely 
and certainly avoid buying on credit at 
time prices unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary. 


become 


11. J resolve to make my home more 
convenient and comfortable by install- 
ing running water, electric lights, fire- 
less cookers, and other home conveni- 
ences, which will remove part of the 
hardship and drudgery from my wife 
and make farm life more pleasant for 
her, giving her more time for social 
life and for reading and thinking about 
ways to improve. 

12. I resolve to put my boys and girls 





pin agricultural and home. demonstration 





club work and help them follow instruc- 
tions of my county 
agents. 
eR ee 
New Method of Making Pay- 
ments on Tobacco Pools 


T THE last meeting of the board of 

directors of the 
Coéperative Association of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, the board directed :— 


onstration 


Tobacco Growers’ 


1. That settlement for the 1922 and 
1923 Eastern North Carolina crops be 
made as early as the calculations now in 
progress can be completed. 


2. That final settlement for the “old 
belt” North Carolina and Virginia 1922 
crops, except for the four grades unsoid 
be made as early as calculations can be 
completed. 

3. That after 


. settlements have 
been made, the association make quart 


1 
these 
»y! ‘ 


to its members showing stocks 


farm and home dem- | 





| 


Sfad Vile 

of tobacco on hand, and that it make 
quarterly payments, which payments shall 
be strictly by grade and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the condition of each grade 
pool on the regular quarterly day. This | 
action by the board means that in in- 
tar where particular grades are dis- 
osed the memb delivering those 
rad ll receive payment on then 
without vaiting for the sale of the en- | 
tire crop within that* belt pool. 





SOME OTHER FEATURES 
COMING IN 1925 
“Know This Word” 


sciel Wwe 











often happens that some 


rd or term is used over and 
iin in agricultural literature with- 
‘plained to readers 
many a has had only a 
school education and may have 


over ag 
out ever being once e 
reader 


common 


only a very indefinite idea of the -real 
significance of the word or phrase. We 
believe our subscribers who have not 


had the privilege of attending an agri- 


cultural high school or agricultural col- 

lege will appreciate mastering at least 

one agricultural term or phrase each 
1 

week. 


More Questions and Answers 


HE Progressive Farmer answers thou- 
sands of inquiries each year directly 
by mail. Realizing the intensely practi- 
the questions sent us by 
and the human 
in the questions and answers, 


cal nature of 
farmer-readers 


involved 


we expect to print a much larger pro- | 


portion of these inquiries and replies 


during the coming year. 


Improved Crop and Market 
Reports 
WE IIAVE made arrangements for re- 


ceiving important crop reports from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture by telegraph. Moreover, 
we have found it difficult to work out a 
system for helping inform our readers 
about the trend of markets, we hereby 
promise a material improvement in this 
respect for the year 1925. 


Handy Farm Devices 


M® George H. Alford, our Farm Ma- 

chinery Editor, has prepared a num- 
ber of suggestions for short cuts in 
doing farm work, and other labor-saving 
devices of helpfulness to farmers. A 
series of these will be run early in the 


year. 
Free 


HE ideal cultivation to give an or- 
chard is to keep the top stirred three 
or four inches after. each rain. 


interest | 


while | 
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Looks Like 


Soft as 
Suede, 

Wears like 

Leather 








Rugged, Strong, 
and Guaranteed 


Soft and velvety as a fine dressed buckskin 
you'll find the celebrated BUCK SKEIN Shirt 
will wear like leather. Each shirt carries the 
Gold Bond Certificate—our guarantee to you 
that the shirt will retain its soft, downy texture 
and color after washing. Will not shrink. Coat 
style. Two army button flap pockets. Doubl 
stitched seams, A big. husky, warm, out-d 
shirt for work or sports 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BUCK SKEINS 
FREE—Send dealer’s name—we will send pic- 
ture of Tom Mix and piece of Buck Skein. 

Lustberg, Nast & Co. 

Dept. E, 329 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Samar 
Horse 








Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest Way. 
to Clear Land: 


My new reduced prices on the improved 
1925 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanas 2 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, tri; 
power stump puller. It yanks ’em out in 
less time and with less effort than any other 
method. fake big money pulling stumps for 
our neighbors. Pull stumps foriuel. I make 
oth horse and hand wer machines. L«' 
rede. pic ypraatiagage om Og ger Ser : 
today for catalog art 
x $4 OO special folder. 
x Down - 
¥, Easy Pay- 
~ meats 






_ 

B. A. FULLER, 
res. 

Hercules Mfg. Co. 





— 
gone 713 29th St., 
Hercules Centerville, lowa 





















Laying hens need lime to form 
egg shell and to build bone. 
Phosphorus is necessary to 
form nerve cells, biood and 
the yolk of the egg. 
Both iime and phosphorus are 
in FOS-FOR-US_ the Phos 
phate - Lime rit. 
Hard, sharp and 
soluble. 
Carbonate of = 
Lime + + 70% 
Tri-calcium a 
Phosphate 22% 
Three Sizes 
Coarse, Medium 
and Fine 
Soldin 100 Ib. bags 
at your dealer’s, or 
direct from us. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 
Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn. 

Please send free samples and booklet. 








Buckskin, 





sm ts 


_ 


gt 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L NEWMAN 


Associate Editor oF 


Homegrown Scuppernong 
ines 


hide [ is the best way to root Scup- 


rnong vines?” 

way is to bend down long, 
straight canes that grew this year, leav- 
ing them attached to 
the vine. Peg these 
in an open, V-shaped 
trench about three 
inches deep and al- 
low them to remain 


he st 


uncovered through 
next summer. By 
next fall many 





straight branches 
will arise from this 
trenched cane, each of which will be- 
come a new vine the following year. 
To make this cane root at each 
joint, cut small chips from the underside 
near the points from which the branches 
rise. Then cover the entire cane except 
its two ends with earth, covering also 
the lower three inches of each branch 
growing from the cane. 

A quicker way is to bend down canes 
with branches and cover them now, after 
removing the branches on the under- 
side of the bent down canes. Cover 
three inches deep and pack soil firmly. 
Chips should be cut from the underside 
as mentioned above. These will produce 
plants ready for setting out next fall. 
James, Thomas, and other rotundifolia 
grapes and bunch grapes, too, can be 
propagated by this process, which is 
known as layering. 


Wants to Know About Carpet 
; Grass 


“DLEASE tell me where I can get a 
book on carpet grass. I find it does 

so well for others that I want to try it.” 
Write the Bureau of Publications, 
Washington, D. C., and ask that Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1130 be sent you. This bul- 
letin on carpet grass. The best in- 
formation you can get on carpet grass 
for Coastal Plain soils will be from your 
county agent. See him right away and 
get your neighbors interested in this 
valuable pasture plant. Watch for fur- 
ther articles in The Progressive Farmer. 


NEWMAN 


Cc. L 


is 


Wants to Grow Fence Posts 


“NAY BROTHER, who moved to Ok- 
lahoma 15 years ago, writes me 
that he has locust trees 14 years old 
that make good fence posts now. They 
ere grown from seed. Could I grow 
locust or other post-making trees?” 
Yes. Locust, red cedar, mulberry, 
and catalpa are grown for posts in 
many parts of the United States. The 
Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. 
C., will send you printed instructions for 
growing any of these trees for posts. 


an 


Killing Insects in Seeds 


“| HAVE some beans saved for seed. 
Please tell me how to keep insects 
from them.” 

Place your beans in a barrel or box 
that is air-tight, and for every bushel of 
seed you wish treated, use a full table- 
spoonful of disulphide of carbon. The 
temperature of the air when this treat- 
ment is made should be 70 or higher, so 
a warm day near noon or a little later 
Will be the best time. In a few days the 
gas will disappear. Do not bring fire or 
any kind of light near the liquid or gas, 
since there is danger of its exploding. 

If several kinds of seeds are to be 
fumigated at one time, place them in 
cloth (not paper) sacks and put them in 
a box or barrel. Then put the carbon 
disulphide in a saucer or soup plate, set 
it on top of the seed, and cover the box 
or barrel with a sheet, tarpaulin, or some- 


The Progressive Farmer 
thing to hold the fumes in. If the com- 
partment is air-tight, this will kill all 
the insects. 
The second fumigation three or four 
weeks later is given for destroying in- 





sects that may have hatched from eggs | 


after the first treatment was given. 


. Muskrats a Pest 
“TOR -two years muskrats have multi- 
plied along a creek that borders my 
place and have become a pest. I have 
steel traps and want to ask what bait 
to use.” 
Sweet potatoes, corn, apples, turnips, 


cabbage, and similar bait is good. The 
pelts of muskrats are valuable when 
properly cured. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


1334 tells how to tan and prepare for 
market muskrat and other furs and hides. 
Ask the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
free copy. 


Sand Drown Worse in Wet 
Weather 


“I S SAND drown of tobacco worse in 





wet weather, or is it due only to a| 


deficiency of magnesium in the soil?” 


: “ae 
Sand drown is caused by a deficiency | 


of magnesium, and tobacco suffers worse 
in wet weather than it does in dry weath- 
er. Magnesium limestone applied two 
months before the plants are set has 
proved effective preventing sand 
drown. 


Mole Skins Valuable 


“DLEASE tell me if there is any value 
to mole skins and how they should 
cured,’ 

There are several kinds of moles, some 

having pelts more valuable than others. 

You can get the information you seek 

from Farmers’ Bulletin 1247—“Ameri- 

can Moles as Agricultural Pests and as 

Fur Producers.” 


in 


be 


Getting Rid of Cutworms 

“NAJHEN we have a few days of warm 

weather, cutworms destroy many of 
our cabbage plants recently set out. 
there any way to get rid of them?” 

This question comes from a_ coast 
county in South Carolina, where early 
spring cabbage is an important crop. 

There are two ways to prevent loss 
frem cutworms. One is by prevention 
and the other by remedy. The abun- 
dance of cutworms in this correspond- 
ent’s field, we are quite sure, is due to 
the field’s having been weedy a short 


Ts | 








while before the cabbage were set, or to | 


recently having had on the land a crop 
on whith cutworms feed. If the cab- 
bage field had been kept perfectly clean 
and no vegetation of any description 
been allowed to grow for several weeks 
before the cabbage were set, then the 
worms would have been starved to death 
or would have been forced to leave the 
field in search of food. Or if poisoned 
bait such as is-described below had heen 
spread over the field a few days before 
setting the then the cutworms 
would have been killed by the poison. 
The Florida Experiment Station recom- 
mends the following mixture as an effec- 
tive poison to be used among growing 
plants :— 


cabbage, 


Mix 1 pound Paris green, 5 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, and 20 pounds wheat bran. 

Mix these thoroughly while dry. Then add 
10 quarts of water and Z quarts of syrup or 
molasses. 

This mixture when applied should be thor- 
oughly damp but not sloppy—just moist 
enough so that fine parts of it will not 
separate when sowed and cover the ground 
well. Sow late in the afternoon either broad- 
cast or around the plants to be protected. 

A smaller or larger quantity may be made, 
if desired, but be sure to use ingredients in 
the proportions given above and do not mix 
until just before the poison is to be used. 
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- HOW MR. CARLISLE SAVED :20°° 


OF ROOFING 
CT FROM 


FIRE PR 
DIR 
FACTO 





SAVED $20.00— SEND TO-DAY for 
GOT BETTER ROOFING! special 30-day offer 
and direct from the factory prices. You will be 
delighted with the low es and fine quality of ma- 
terial. Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., Cleola, Ga., writes: 
“T am well pleased and satisfied. ... I saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you."’ 


Two chiMPs |OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EACH EDGE! ROOFING has two tall crimps on 
each . Nails areall covered. No chance to 
leak. Quick and to nailon. Patent Nails, 
hammer and shears furnished with every order. 


ROOFING FOR | STEEL SHINGLES for only 
EVERY USE— | $5.75 per square, freight paid. 34 other 
styles and kinds of roofing at low direct from the 
factory freight paid prices. Heavy asPHALT 


Y TO YOU. 4% 





SHINGLES, Red or Green Color. Only $5.85 per 
square. Other roofing as low as §1.25 persquare. 


AND 
GOT 
= / BETTER 
-’ ROOFING 


~y, 


MOS A, | £ 
af 


4 b - 
My eps = 


SS 
SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK | tells all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information. 
Write to-day for your free copy. 


YOU SAVE We have just about enough 
THE PROFIT! roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free —roofing book and i cut 
prices. We sell you onesquare or 1, squares 
at oo ae low wholesa Poms pee Get 

uarant fire preof roo! irect from factory. 
frei t paid. And Sec ia your own pocket the 
profits others would get. 


ADDRESS 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Company, 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


CALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLESER 
ATC FIRE 


SEES — 
WASTES 
SSL e =~ < 
SSS. 
AAAS AS ESS 
— ANSSSSSSASSNS 
p—— Brad WAS ASSAAS ASS 
nl ae . 1. ~ } a s 
DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 


a 























BUY ONLY GENUINE VULCAN 


Points, Moldboards and Landsides for your Vulcan Plow. 
Look for oo weed Whats “apis on a, Repairs, and you 
t will be sure they fit correctly and wear well. 

me 


If you cannot get Repairs 


arked “VULCAN,” write 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








< cos to 
(Vulcan THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY 
t 
chica Plows 























SAVE 
BARBER 
= 3 ee 


30 DAY TRIAL 


wish 
arantee. 





es, pay postman oa! 
return in good con 
ou Co save 
u , TER 





Send today for my New Cut Price 
} og r Ls seen ever, 
year on Fen , Gates, Stee’ 
vat , Barb Wire, and Paint. 

§ PAY THE FREIGHT 
and guarantee satisfaction, Compare my 
pushy and low factory prices—see the 

ig@ money New Cut Prices save you. 





“Saved 16e te 20c 2 Rod,” 
—T. E. Hodgin, Greens- 
cn ed C. You, too, can 
a dir 
eral Pat 
pig Lan ae 


Poul 








“UY 
PRICE COMPLETE with 
30-INCH SAW — $38.00 

(Extra for 5-inch Rubber Belt. $7.50) 

Cc winter’s firewood with a TURNER'S 

SAW and your Fordson Tractor. Made 

teel. ndestructible. Wil last a lifetime. 

‘ordson. Five minutes to at- 


























Th 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


for LIVESTOCK DI 


is is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA mores of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
and Virginia, 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Each initial, 
PLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm. Woman: 


but ts will pay many acivertisers to use other 


number or amount counts as a word. Also rates 


~Budded cr Pecar trees in 
ties, ca well 
t 


refully dug -and 
Weite. for - tl —- 
Lockhart, 


older. Harlan Parms 


Fruit. Ham eer to planters im large or ~small 
by express, freight.’ or parcel post: It will pay 
to get our prices before buying June budded 
h trees and apple trees our specialty. Blackwells 

rsery Co., Blackwells, Ga 


Fruit Trees.—Greatly reduced prices direct to p 
ers in small or large lots by express. freight or parcel 
post. Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, mi o. berries, pecans, vines. 
Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 





Circui/ation— States Conered— 
160,000 be 
100,000 
100,000 

100,000 

Combination rate—all four editions 


Edition— 
Carolinas-V “ih 
Mississippi Valley. 
— Alabama. 


pS, Okla. . 


Livestock Display— 
.75 per inch 
-75 per inch 
75 per inch 
5 per inch 


sii tt 


00 per inch 


Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 

8 cents per word 

8 cents per word 

6 cents per word 

26 cents per word 

















State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Jersey Wakefield 
$1.50, delivered. 


Early 
1,000, 


Cabbage plants; fine; 500, 
T5e; H. H, 
N. ¢ 


Goff, Falcon, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Desirable farms 
lina. J. H. Greenlee, 


For Sale.—Poultry 
land; 1,000 White 
houses, etc. Terms 
Agents, Concord, N. 


Fruit and dairy farm, well equipped, near Southern 
Pines, Pinehurst section. Metal silo. Post card will 
bring you interesing information Aged owner. Lock 
Hox 394, Southern Pines, Cc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


If you want to turn your farm land or city property 
into cash communicate with us at once. We sell at 
auction when others fail. Adversity may come, friends 
may fail you, but Hamer, Hamer & Darby service will 
put you on the road to prosperity again Obey the 
impulse. Act now. Hamer, Hamer & Darby Auction 
& Realty Co., Bennettsville, 8. C., St. Mat thews, 8 a 


VIRGINIA. 
Cotton, tobac farms; easy 
) 


ncre Sell any quantity Cc 





for rent in western North Caro- 
N. C 


Sevier, 





farm, well equippe|; 17 acres 
Leghorns, incubators, brooders, 
easy. John K. Patterson & Co., 
Cc. 











300 acres 
Crewe 


terms 

Witmer 
sale Land 
Hawthorne 


$30 
Va 
excel- 
gley’s 


Cotton, tobacco farm for 
lent improveme 
Miil, Va 


Spler 


fertile 
Sr Ba 
did near 
hool anc 
MeCormick, 
For Sale 
R.R., 60 milea fr 
dlited 


f ¥ tht 
Wood 

For ie 
1,000 acres i 
pine timber 
last year pre 
approximately 
farm dwelli 
ments, mu! 
Good rl 
Cash or ng 
Climax, Ga 


A bale to the 
ley (Texas) tton growers " 
Some are getting as much ¢ ym ti a s to 
acre! Last year the 
$142.05. This year 
fighting boll weevil 
satisfactory conditions 
bottom land can be 
for unimproved land 





acre—that 
season, 
the 


What’ s the 
and other 
irrigated 
Prices 
from an acre; 
improved from $100 to $200 an Water 
and unlimited Labor plentiful at $1.25 a day 
out board or room. Six tons of alfalfa to the 
winter crops of lettuce, cabbage, etc. We can raise 
cotton and a winter crop on the same land! No won- 
der we make money. Climate mild, healthful. Churches, 
schools, good neighbors, miles of paved roads. Close 
to city of 100,000. Ask for the new book, ‘‘Farm- 
ing That Pays,’ and learn how other farmers are 
making real money. We are not selling land. Ad- 
drées Department 60, Gateway Club, El Paso, Texas. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Learn at home or school, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on oom: position guarantee, Edwards College, Win- 
ston, N. C 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


acre, 














shipment; dollar 


Cabbage plants, extra fine; 
eid P Thomasville, 


thousand delivered. RK 
Ge rgia. 


quick 
lant Co 


75c; 1,000, $1.15; 


300, 50c; 500, 
The Farmers Plant 


a trial order, 


Cabbage plants: 
prepaid. Send us 
Co., Franklin, Va 

Cc. 0. Dz Cabbage, Onion, 
plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.2 and 
green Farms, Thomasville, Ga 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants 

1.25 for 1,000; $5.00 for 5,000, cash 

7; Hatcher, Buies Creek, N. C. 


Y ey: om —Ten million 
Onion plarits: $1.25, 1,000; 
Clark Plant iin, Thomasville, Ga. 
and Long Island Wakefield 
plants, grown open, postpaid $1.65; express 
$1. ai) P M Varn, Walterboro, 8. C. 
Jersey WwW ‘akefield Cc abbage plant " 
ready to ship. 500, $1.00; 1 000, 
H. RK. Shriver, Bern, 





Beet 
Ever- 


Collard, Lettuce, 
charges 

“now ready. 
with order. 


Cabbage and 
and charges. 


frost-proof 
5,000, $5 


Cc abbage 
collect 


Charleston 


Good strong 


~ Bar ly 
$i 50, deliv- 


plants 
ered New 
Millions frost-proof C abbage plants now ready 
leading varieties. “collect: $1.00 per thousand 
faction guaranteed, W. W. Williams, Quitman 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75« 
1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.5 

Ga 


All 
Satis- 
Ga, 


leading | vari- 
eties 
expre 
Darie 

Frost-proof V 
300, 50 500, The 
paid satisfaction, 
able Plant Farms, 


Vakeflelds special | 
1,009 $1 00 
quick delivery 


clit Va 


mail 
River 


H Cabbag 
lat Dut h 0 

i reky a 
Expressed, $1.0 thousan< 


Tifton, Gs 





plants Variet 


d Succession 
Copenhagen et eS, parcel post 
500, $1.10; 1, . $2.00; express col- 
1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.00 per 1,000 
ship promptly a good size plant that 
Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 


7 he 

$1.25 per 

» guarantee to 

will please you. 
Georgia 


KUDZU 


if Kudzu plants, $12.50 per tho usand. 
Kudzu Farms, Inc., Barnesville, 


NURSERY STOCK 


1 nts, 10c 


Circular free. 





~ Well and up Fur 


Tannery, 
Crepe Myrtles: 
two sold R. L 


Amoor River Privet plants, 
100; postpaid Bolick Plat ut 


Fine "Shel 
Satsumas, 
Ala 

We grow 
Agents wanted 
Concord, Ga bc es 

Dewberry Plants.—Get our spec ial “prices. Straw- 
berries and other nursery stock. Catalogue free, Allen 
Nurseries, Seaford, Del. 


rooted Boxwood p 
Mineral, Va 





$5 dozen; not less than 


Sedley, 


6 foot, 50c; 
Johnson, 





rooted, $1.50 
Conover, N. 


Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Nurseries, Florala, 


well per 
Farm, Cc, 

P aper Shell 
Fiorala 


Trees. 
Blueberries 





and sell high grade fruit and pecan trees. 
Catalogue free. Crawford Nurseries, 


g SEEDS | 


BEANS 
For 


Sale.—Recleaned 
Supply Co., Newnan, Ga. 





Laredo Soybeans Southern 


The Progressive Farmop 


Chicks. — te Lge 7 breeds; Reds. 
and Brown Leghorns. Lithia Spring Hate 





catale 


Baby Chicks.—Write for picture circ: lar 
ail’s. Bad Poule 


of Leghorns, Rocks and Bed chicks. ‘Tra 
try. Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


December January « 
for prices, 


H eee 


Baby Chicks for and 
should be ordered at once. Write 
risonburg Hatchery, Box B-319, 


delivery 
Hare 
Va 





Higrade Chicks.—Standard 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas Orpingtons, Wy. 
andottes Moderate prices 64 page catalog free, 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham Texas. 


egg bred; postpaid 


Chicks. 
Leghorns, Reds, 

insures success. 
Jennings Poultry 


egg strains. Whites 
Our feeding formula 
age illustrated catalog free 
Box P, Elizabeth City, N. ¢ 
will put you on the road te 
. Reds and Leghorns Als» 
live and grow 100% live deliy- 
Bridgewater Poultry Farm, Bridge- 


Baby Jennings’ 200 


Barred Rocks 
5 
Farm, 
chicks 





Our purebred 
poultry 
chicks 
ery guaranteed. 
water, ya 





Soybeans 
with order. 
Cc. 


New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow 
for seed, in new bags, $3.00 bushel, cash 
C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner, N. 


COTTON 








Chicks.—Barred and White Rocks, 
pingtons, and broiler chicks Engage 
January-February delivery Priced reasonable. 
live delivery. Write for catalog ue and prices 
Gaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va 


Reds, Buff Or- 
chicks now for 
Full 
Me- 





Half.—Made 45% lint 1924. 
Rhodes Bros., Huron, Tenn n. 


Big Boll, 
Kirkwood, 


Pedigreed Lightning Express.— 
perior staple. John Paul Lucas, 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton, Seed. 
and prices. Lee Wilson & Company, 


For Sale. —Recleaned ‘19: 
and Over-the-Top Cotton Seed. 
Newnan, Ga 


Ww annamaker’s + “pedigreed 
Seal, selected, graded and 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, 


Heavy Fruiter.—3 
bolls weigh pound, 
Write for special 
Lavonia, Ga 


Half and Booklet and 


prices free. 
Blue Ribbon 
winner. W. H 


early 5 jock cotton. Prize 
Cc. 


Bennettsville, 8. 


Early 
Charlotte, 


—Write for booklet 
Wilson, Ark. 


No. 1 Acala 
Supply Ca,, 





prolific, su- 
c 





crop ¢ ‘olle Ze 
Southern 
tig Boll Cotton 
40° lint; $1.50 


Cleveland 
inspected ; 
Mountville, 
bales an acre, 
45 per cent lint, we 
prices. Vandiver 





earliest cotton, 40 
muderful cotton, 
Seed Company, 


days. 
fine 
King 


90 
these 
facts. 


Matures 
prices 
today tor 


King’s Early Improved Cotton 
ahead of ! 
next 30 days 


Seed Co., Lavonia, 


sig oll Cotton 
cotton better than 
lred bushels left, $2.00 bushel, 

liams & Crosby, Wilson, 

edigreed Acala No. 5 Cotton 
direct from the originator 
literature and prices Nunn’s Pedigreed 

Stock Farms oO! la 
Adklisor marly Pr 
yf 1 t Ss per 


Gets 
seed for 
Cotton 

From 
hun 
Wil- 


Genuine 
eed! Few 


last 


Seed 
new 
while they 


Mexican 
last year’s 


fou profit. Buy your 
Write for descrip- 
Seed 








lifi 


extra early 
| a 500 pound 
Large per cent 
inch and better. 
: ympany, 


Association, 





-otton 
and 
breeder 
Order 
ger- 
Sep- 
and 
Cc. 


pedigreed Cleveland 
ved seed No. 17, 
the originators 
escriptive catalogue and prices 
limited to only seed of high 
vitality, picked before protracted 
spell Address The Orig inators 
Model Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 
LESPEDEZA 
caught, recleaned Lespedeza seed, new crop, 
Prices and sample on application. J. F. 
Halls, Tenn. 


dependable Lespedeza 
strictly recleaned, free of noxious seeds, 
rigidly inspected, guaranteed choice seeds. We are 
growers an largest shippers of lespedeza seed in 
United States and always give special attention to 
both small and large orders. Write for prices and 
information. Lespedeze Seed Growers’ Association, 
Inc., Cal + Calhoun C City, , Miss. 


~ WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


ation 
iber 
ders, 





Pan 
i ale. 
Luc kett, 


Plant our 
pan-caught 


seed. 1924 crop, 





100% live 
100, less 


old heavy breed chicks for broilers. 
guaranteed anywhere. $12.00 per 
on cash orders booked 30 days in advance 
Purebred chicks from state accredited flocks of alj 
popular breeds. Free price list and illustrated cata- 
log. Best-O-Care Hatchery, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 


Hi-Grade chicks will make money for you. They 
excel as layers and develop into husky broilers Get 
our new catalog describing Rocks eds, White Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns. It pays to buy purebred 
chicks Members of the International Baby Chick 
Association. Troutville Poultry Yards, _Troutville, Va. 


Baby Chicks,—From heavy type 
White Leghorn hens, heavy laying strain. 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, S. Reds, Buff Orpintgor 
White Wyandottes, from two-year-old hens. 3red ty 
For results get chicks from two-year-old hens 

will raise more chicks, larger percent pulle 
22s Price of Leghorn chicks, $16 per !00 

breeds $18 Place order early. Valley Hat 
. Mauzansville, d. 


ANCONAS 


6train $1.2 


Day 
arrival 
10% 





two- year- old 8. ©. 
Also White 








Nice Ancona hens 5 each. W 
Murray, Catawba, N. 
Spring sale of 
$2.00. Ad 


best 
Cc 





Anconas, Cockerel $10.00, $5.0). 
randview Farm, DeQueen Ari 


_ANDALUSIANS 


Andalusian 
Smith, Conover 





> winnl 
Oliver 


Pr riz cockerels, $3.00; pai.s 


xl Andalusians Cocke Is $3; pu let 


‘ c Dellinger Woods tock, Va 
BRAHMAS 


“Brahmas win, weigh, lay 1 pay 
Villiamstor . 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 


LEGHORNS 
pullets 
N. ¢ 





100 Whit 
Moor L 


. White LA 


uying 





Selected k Frown Legh rm 
wril hatche $2.50 collec 
( 


short 
Clar 


Brown Leg 


Murray, 


bred Single Comb 
$1.75 each 0. D 


Pure high 
and cockerels, 


trown Leghorns Young hens $1.2 


nest strai 
sGehereia $2.2 jarvey Dellinger, New- 


Fi 
pullets $1.40; 
m. N. C 


Laying 
Deliver 


Leghorns. 


300 egg strain White 
I General 


pullets fi le 2 L. Handles 
Asheville, 

€ Yhoice 
sale ; 
Carl 


” Single 
also late 
Gilliland, 


Comb White Leghorn cockerels fur 
hatched pullets Price reasonable 
Siler City, N. C. 

White Leghorn 
direct. They 
$3 to $5. 





cockerels, March hatched; 
will greatly improve your 
Dixie Hatchery, Ellerbe. 


Purebred 
Ferris strain 
flock. Order now. 
a. ¢ 





Brown Leghorn 
pullets, laying 
. H, Beel, 


Fine exhibition quality Single Comb 
skerels, $2.00 ea Best quality 
$2. 00 each. (Tormohlen strain direct.) 

Iron Station, N. C. 


100 S. C.. White Leghorn 
erels, $1.50 to $5.00 each. 
breeds at. Tri-State show, 
Tucker, Chicod, N. C. 





pullets and cock- 
pullet over all 
1923. J. B 


hens 
Champion 
December, 





Thurmond Grey Watermelon.—The best paying com- 
mercial melon ever developed. Both buyers and con- 
sumers prefer them to any other variety. My strain 
of seed are guaranteed and kept right up to the top 
notch. Write to C. A. Thurmond, propagator, Perry, 
Ga., for prices and literature. 


MINORCAS “ 
Black Minorca cock- 
March hatched 
“Oakleigh,” 


For 
erels. 

Prices 
Rt. 2. 


Sale.—Pape strain 8. C 
Beautiful birds, well developed, 
reasonable. Nuttycombe, 
Charlottesville, Va- 





Blueberries, “‘the wonder tree,"" how and where 
grown. Illustrated catalog free. Cox Nursery 


Company, General Nurserymen, Gulfport, Miss 








FARM OR HOME 
Farmers wanted. Clarke Bros., Pee Dee, N. C, 
A. 
Falls, 


FARM MACHINERY =| 


J. Kirstin hand power stump puller, C. N. 
Gastonia, N. C. 





shade 


The Greensboro Nurseries are offering fruit, 
to the 
Cc. 


and ornamental trees at special prices, direct 
planter. Greensboro Nurseries, Greensboro, 


Finest Pineapple Pears, Satsumas. Peaches, Grapes, 
Pecans, ete. Grown _ scientifically. Priced right. 
Catalog ready. Lumberton Nurseries, Lumberton, 
i 


Miss 





For Sale.—Edison B-Four electric rural home light 
plant, 32 volts, twenty-four steel batteries, one switch 
board, one Kilowatt generator, one Fairbanks Morse 
Z aype three horse power engine, one Myers Bull Dozier 
pump, 2 inch suction, 2 inch discharge; one 500 gal- 
lon cypress water tank. Replacing with commercial 
power; price complete outfit, $285.00 Light plant 
alone including engine, $225.00. Water plant and 
engine, 5,00. All in good condition. Batteries 
alone cont, ($225 00 and will guarantee them as good 
as new, — F. Patten, Calypso, N. C, 


____ PATENTS 


Patents.— Write to B. P. Fishbourne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, nD» © Honorable metheds. 


Write free Guide Books, Hoy w to Obtain 
Invention and Industry’’ and ‘‘Record 
ank before disclosing inventions. 
your invention for instruc- 
No charge for abeve in- 
O'Brien, Regis tered Patent 
‘Bank Building, directly across 

‘ 


Omri e, Washington, D 





for my 
* and 
Invention’’ bl 
Send model or sk 
tions. Promptne 
formation Cl 

Lawyer, 776 
street. from 


L 


Secur 
Patent 








eT ARO ONION 


Fruit Trees.—Many varieties. Finest trees for home 
orchards or market orchards. Low prices. Catal 
free Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Cor cord, Ga 


Bearing, Budded and 
Pecan Trees for Sale.—Largest 
Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 


cxtra Choice, Bred- “UD, . Early 
Grafted Paper Shell 
pecan nursery in world. 
log and price list free. 
berton, Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Wome. swan, Beans and Cane Seed. Send sam- 
ple and price. H. R. McIntosh, “Hayesville, N.C. 


Peas Soybeans Wanted.—Quote lowest prices, 
all varieties, to Livingston & McKewen, Yazoo City, 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 
Customs — and baby im Worsley Poultry 
Far Ri Rocky Mount, N. 
jh 


and White Leghorns. 
Box 433, Mt. Solon, Va. M. G. 




















chicks are = makers. 
Members Inter- 
i Sanger 


aa 
Rocks, R 
national. 
Son 


ORPINGTONS 
Black Ceotnatee. finest breeding. 
South Boston. Va 
Prize winning White Orpington cockerels. 
Hobbs, Edenton, 


~ Fine Buff orpinetgn cockerels, $2.50. 


Bruton, Wadeville, 


South’s best wile Oring, cockerels, five dollars. 
Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N- 


Cook’s strain; cockerels and Sates early hatched, 
$2.00 to $5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Orpingtor 
Poultry Yard, Cameron, Cc. 

Golden Buff Orpington cockerels, few yearling cocks,* 
from grand champion winners all over South; else 
mated pens ready for service. Eight. wecks old chicks, 
eggs after January ist. Mrs. Ed Morgan, Americus, 


Georgia. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





John W. Boyd, 





Neal 


Mrs. Marvin 


























Mr. 


recently. 


At my suggestion, 
hens, ete., with you 
to $113.00 direct from his 
ing him only $2.92. He is very 
to boost THE PROGRESSIVE 
tunity. 


He 


highly 





OUR ANNUAL POULTRY ISSUE will be published January 10. 
Your copy must 
See 


for this Big Issue 
you haven’t a single 


now 


tore, day to lose. 


A BARGAIN AT $2.92 


J. W. Williams, 
advises 
advertisement in your publication; the advertisement cost- 
pleased with results 


FARMER AND 
Yours 


Miss., 


received 


advertised 
orders 


some eggs, 
amounting 


Booneville, 
me that he 


going 
oppor- 


and states he is 
FARM WOMAN at every 
truly, 


MR 


very 


J. KIRK MORGAN. 


your order 
there- 


Send us 
by December 29, 
each edition. 


our hands 
below for 


be in 
rates 











Wanted.—50 early hatched Barred > eoern Rock 
pullets. Sparrow Farm, Gastonia, N. C 

Barred Rock pullets, $2.00; cockerels, $2.50 
for 12 pullets cockerel free. C. Thomas, 
N. C, 


ordet 
Liberty. 





also Parks’ 
Few year 
Miss Myrtle 


Farred Rocks.—Aristocrats; dark, direct ; 
200 egg strain from pedigreed stock direct 
ling hens laying Prices reasonable. 
Hurt, Gardners, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine bis boned, long back, dark Red cockerels and 


hens. ir prize strains. Eggs for hatching. Mrs 
John Kerr, Durham. N. C. 


WYANDOTTES _ " 
$3-$10. 








~ Silver cockerels, Viola Kiker, 


Ww. y ando »tte 
Polkton e 





PLANTS 


Plenty 
Murray, 


frost-proof plants 
Catawba, N. C 














Plenty frost-proof plar ts; postpaid G. 
W. Murray, Claremont, 
Early Jersey 
W. FF. Murray, 
Wakefield Cabbage ——— 
Fred Murray, Claremont, N. 
Large acreage frost-proof Cabbage plants; 75c, 1,000, 
collect. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 
Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 7 1,000, 
postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, co. 


Fine 


500, The, 





Cabbage plants: ?! 58, 1,000, postpaid. 
Catawba, N ; 





ae $1.50, postpaid. 





$1.50, 


Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 
postpaid. 4. _¥ Setzer, Claremont, N 


Frost-proot Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 5c; 
1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


~ Frost- proof Early “Jersey Cabbage plants 1, 000, $1. 50; 
nO, T5c; postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Coaover, 
nC 





Effective January ist, 


NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


1925, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 


White Wyan- 


purebred Rose Comb 
ynen, Wenona 


$5.00 each. R. C. He 


Prize 
dotte cox 
N.C, 


winning, 
kerels, 





Sale.—Improved Silver Wyandottes, $13 oe 
irges®, 


wrespondence solicited. R. L. Bt 


For 
great mag 5 Cc 
Cs apron, Va. 

White Wyandotte cockerels; ~ Keeler rd 
strain; $3.00, $5.00. Satisfaction poate oa 

Burlington, N. C. 


M artite 
John 





Edition— Circulation—{ States 


Georgia-Alabama. . 


8. C., 


Carolinas- Virginia. 
Miss., Tenn., 


Mississippi Valley. . 
All four edit'ons.. 


Covered— 
Ga., Ala., and Fla 
Texas 2 Texas and S. Okla.. 
C., re Va 


Livestock Display— 
$3.75 per inch 
$4.10 per inch 
$4.50 per inch 
$4.45 per inch 

$16.80 per inch 


Farmers’ Exchang 
6 cents per word - 
6 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
7 cents per word 

26 cents per word 


, and Ark. . : 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





E. Shepherd, 

DUCKS—GEESE 
larze Toulouse Geese 
$10 trio. Umanuel Bateman. 

Ruff Orpincton, Mammoth Pekin Ducks 
White African Guineas, $5.00 trio. Onlv 
nu Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. _c 

TURKEYS 

100 = Goldbank Bronze. — First 

ners. Shipped on approval. W. Ron? 





for sele: 
Coumbia 


Extra 





$6.00 tr! 
limiteds 











e 


=: 








"December. 27, 1924 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
































Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

TURKEYS 
A bammoth Br e Turkeys Toms $10.00; hens $7.54 

lvas P el arsaw ( 

Purobred | Bourbon Red Turkeys Toms $1 ens 
$8 Mr . J. Heath, Kinston, N. ¢ 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkey toms, extra fine 
$10.00. Mrs. L. F. Austin, Garner, N, C. 

White Holland —Purebreds, imported stock luree 
robust birds. Chas. Conger, Penn Laird, Va 

Mammoth White Hollands Blue ribboa st 
roaming {rs. Ryland Dickinson, Louisa, vA 
7 Mammoth Bronze.—lIlens $8.00; toms $10.00 Mie 
c. C. Bivens, Long Pines Farm, Wingate, N. ¢ 

Twenty head Bourbon Red Turkeys for breeders 
December. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys Select. breed- 
ers: beauties; toms $8.00; hens $6.00. Mrs. L. «¢. 
Garrett, Bula, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—Prize winning. 125 
beautiful, unrelated, April hatched; toms $10; hens $7. 
R. I Welch, Hertford, N. Cc. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—Prize winners tiob- 
blers, $8.00 to $10.00; hens, $6.00 to $8.00. Mrs. 
Neah Felton, Hertford, N. C. 








Extra fine purebred Narragansett Turkeys for breed 
ing. Hens $3; gotpiere $19; trios unrelated. Satis 
faction guaranteed. G. H. Pope, Woodleaf, Cc. 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze toms, eight 
ten dollars; six to seven; yearling 
twelve fifty; ten. A. FP. Troutman, 
N. C 





young 
pullets, 


hens, Aduor 


to 
toms, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, formula, pice, 
write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. C, ; 
BERKSHIRES 
terkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 
Berkshires. —Pigs sired by Ames Leader, a son of 


10 


Leader; 8 to weeks old. 


Va. 


registere 


Laurel 





berks! 





Prices reason able. 
_M Samuels, Orange 
i CHESTER WHITES 
Chester Whites ted ‘ om ga 
Registered pigs, Boy i! Rar Purr Mis 
BLACK MAMMOTH 
Bla Mammoth — Hi : ! Sou } 
pecial pric on pik t 1 si Gree 


rseries, Stock ij 


_DUROC -JERSEY 

















rl kinsor e. 4 

I tere i “Dur 7 - 7 * ‘ 
Knapp Farm. P 

ip t ® 
I é bri ) I Fa 

I Th \ ‘ i 
I , s I. D. Rogers 
Waver \ 

Registered Dur Herd of 300, all ages: best 
blood _ line Write for 1} r ne to see 8 
( al Spring Farm, Glasgow, Va. 

I 1D $10: six 1 
gilt ' s ¢ bred a 
$25-350 Reech | } } 1 
vi N. 

br ! gs ig 
a Crear y ¢ Hi kory, N. ¢ 
POLAND. CHINAS 
Big Type 12 wee old itl $10.00 
Seth Will's. Grantsbore Se 
i r 
v i 
aS a 
I Va 
4 Chinas.—Brea__wilts, 
} \ \ HI 
( 
I Sa I ‘ S P ( i 
I } . < 
z ed Speci 1 R. ( 
dD 1 Ve 
Tl ee e res: ih I ! 
M \ J 
‘ «4 






















ie a 
<2 
<> read ve 








_— you ah. Science, pol 
ee SSF tics, travel question box, becks 
s health, hon tio—enterta nment and in 

struction for all. Send ‘15¢ 1 OF Stamps) tr nday for this t 

Paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 ar (52 issues) nr this big 


PATHFINDER. 560 Lang Mey Bh nol Washington, D.C. 


CONDON’S GIANT TOM ATO 


EVERBEARING 
tytn 


"QUEEN ANY THE fanner.- Big Money- weaker. L aree, 
thw . strc 





ellent c yy~ r 





crn ¢ , ds aoa is we 
ail y« 12! ceeds of Condon's Giant 
Everbe: ring fomato ) 
> Garden snd eg = Es 
eet BTS Cas 
ok, Is bh ow, and what te 





ee” SEND POSTAL TODAY 
J cone sn A BROS. 17 Seedsmen 
Box 174 0° B" RocKFORS, LLINOIE 


Te 


NASHVILLE, GEORGIA 











MANAGER FARMER'S UNION STORE, 
NASHVILLE, GEORGIA. 








a 











Bayville Farms, 
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1367 















































































































GUERNSEYS : 
TT oo TT RT | Rue reese Los || PUREBRED P 
ister juerusey bul rice 3. ‘ y ord, . “ 
Mocksville, — sole | Fitted with Atkins Special Stce! Gu-ranteed OULTRY 
Guernsey bull calves from accredited herd; the 
best blood lines: straight, lengthy fellews Geo, A LEGHORNS 
Ryan, Rt im Winston-Salem, N. C 
laranteed — Gueruseys—Purebred and grade all FOR SALE---PUREBRED POULTRY 
age both sex rth Carolina uernsey Breeders 
Assuciatic Box 28!, R h, N 
ciation x aleigh aaa em w hite and Brown Leghorn pallets: also Reds, Rocks, 
“HOL STEINS _ » Ed Gece ’ rps., Anconas and Wyandottes Vill spare a limited 
Holsteins fur Saie.—-Bargains, Heifers. | or u 8 Cords in 10 Mours by one man. It’s King of the | *77OU"" ot yearting @tock of ™ ve breeds. Write 
& Clearly you needs . 
bred . Ws ant ti “> herd acer woods. Catalog Y 63 Free, Established 1890. — = Cc. A. Norman. Knoxville, Tenn. 
! vLerslie Faim -eiersburg a Foldi Se . M hi 2 Co. 2633 S. S St., Chi o, 1B 
= = wing ° tate . . 
JERSEYS ___ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
fuils eife tegister of OJ stock; accredited Most Profitable ehick- neebeee a 
end Mowat 'P a. t ef ck F: an Fairtie id. Va i AS 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeys and Write u rite us for your requirements of Cocks and 
5) eese. Choice, pure bred northern raised. | Cockerels in REDS and ANCONAS. Ask for 
RED POLLS i Fowis, eggs and incubators at low ices | our new catalog. We will please you and at 

Red Poll b ves for le R. MeGlohoi America’s great poultry farm. At it $2 yrs. | fair prices 
geet, Moll dull calves sa MeGloh Valuab e 100 page book and wong Fe : LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 

— - = —_—-— - R.F .Neuwbert Co., Box 246, Hankato, Mina. i 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS - ® Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fish Meal for hogs. Sample, formula, price, write 
J.° P. Betts, Beaufort, «, 

ciyy at ss tors || PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
good blow d: “at farmer’s prices. Charles Crafton, 

Staunton, Va 
DOGS AND PETS 

Ferrets tor sale H. Peck, 506 S. E. Fifth, Des 
Mi oines, wa 

Female C ollie 1 year old, price $15.00; also female 
pup, $5.¢ Rk. MeGlohon, Winton, N. ©. 

For Sale.—Gordon and Liewellyn good blooded Set- 
ter puppies, six weeks old; six males, two females; 
$10.40 each; unregistered. Sunny Slope Farm, Edney- Winter chicks are easily raised ‘ 
V t a 
en “Pu 2. wv x month Setter, sired by and highly profit: able. Produc- 

sird Dogs Win, age six months, Seiter, nil ular varieties. Guarant tion-bred, state approved Leg: 
Champion Jersey Prince out of daughter of Phil's or. deli b i cel . a - 7 
Speed Ben; all parcrs to register; $25.00 each. Also peat Write fo a atle horns, Rocks and Reds at rea- 
a tew pups, Setter age seven months, unregistered, eeetasscenetins er. sonable prices. 
$10 each Price in each case is one-half. on account . HATCHERIES 

f moving i on guarantecd Whit Wind- 
heme Mit : Asheville Hatchery 

Closing out my kere moving to town 1 female 
Pointer sont ved, 24 years old, good brood and shoot- Candler, N. C. 
ine biteh, $45.00: 1 mate Setter, son of Eugene Mead, 

2 years n ud and shooting dog, $60.00; 

> mall v 16 months old, untrained, 

ate gutihecehts 1 2007 armel, prone “SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 

bri vod and sh ng biteh, ¢& years old, $75 00; all Trade Mark Reg. 

these registe: od Puppies by _ s iil’s Speed *n 

ely ay i pets wo ? ster Smith's Kennels, B B Y Ever chick hatched from flocks - Baby Chicks 

net A ree from ite Diarrhea. Larg- = 

est hatchery in the United State ARE SURE TO PLEASE YOU 
CHICKS to hatch from pure Best strains of the leading varieties, 
MISCELLANEOUS br ed blood tested WHE Cr They will make money for you just 

+ Towls only Read all about it in Ss an they have for thourandso others. 
= nds « > ; ‘or catalog and prices, etat- 

For Sale.—Auto-Knitter; good as new. Mrs. Dona | Swonderfulbomentntereststsry OM ing variety end number vou Srefer 
nit, Sele. —Auto- Knitter; good as nex Sie cictares. leo tren hice Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc. 
_ - - - — mready to ship now in the 7 best Box 3331. Harrisonburg, Virg 

Hay.—One timothy, $25.0 lelivered ir lots. R. L = breeds formoney making 
Gaddy, Woodruff, 8. ¢ = Prepaid. 97% live d 

' se ‘ 1) ‘ atalog Se. fiversige Kmonvtite, Farm Hi- Grade Chicks ©) 
eet - w E icnere of th abe make money ) 

} $ oo to ( ! a ha T) : } 

\ \ N. ¢ PTTL pUaREBOEDS AT ae 7 A soe I as ies See ‘a nd b+ 
‘ new ue i 
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Country Produce.—A ‘ ( 
} 
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A Preset \ 
\\ 
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ct t I \ 7 i 5 wet 
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| AGENTS WANTED 
- - | 
Fronit Trees for Sa Agenta Wanted Concord 
inseries Dept. 25 Cone Ga 
( 8 I Pr nes | 
i specialties, 1 \ L ma | 
Dept. RB Ss la M | 
ome j 
We start you ithout a ¢ er Ss extract 
verfum t et Is Experie e s Car 
ation ( The st 4 e 
Rumn Sale a $50.00 aAnilv Offer mnder 
ful v We W e Distributors 
De ‘ 609 DD Stree ‘ 
A } ‘ i} 1 } r 
! es 1 household f Get 
t ant case off Ho-Ro-¢ 790 D st 
i s. Mc 
Agents Ma J a Se Mer 
ater pa z ' é 
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| Missouri Poultry I 


JUST QUT! BIG FREE BOOK. Four 
week's term opens Dec. 29. 
term Feb. 18 at Los Angeles. 

"MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

8 vears largest in the world) 
818 Walnut St. - Kansas City, Mo. 

o. §,. Gs 

} 3 to 4 month $10.00, pedi 
0.1. C. PIGS ecco! trea Mi herd 1 
ee ——— ke by t j Nationa 
bl St l representes 






laying strains. 
Prewar prico 
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R. F. D. Bedford, Va. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


[GOLD STANDARD FARM) 


LEADING POLAND CHINA HERD 
OF 











; THE SOUTH Ping 
=< alenat it . oe you ‘on enue 
T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. G| 
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Big Ex- Herd Poland Chinas for Sale 
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WALTER JONES, - WOODLAWN, VA. 





_ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 


—— 
Ames Plantation 


Aberdeen-Angus 


AN ACCREDITED HERD 
Herd Bull: 








Ames Plantation Beau 219787 
Our winning at the 1923 International | 
are as follov | 
Three First Prizes 
Four Second Prizes 
Four Third Prizes j 
We were in the first three places in erery 
herd group a every animal was f ir 
breeding 
Correct type and quality must be respon- | 
Sible for such a record 
We are offering young bulls and heifers. 


| Ames Plantation | 
Grand Junction, Tenn. | 
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HIGH-PRODUCING 


HOLSTEINS 


The Big, Straight Milk Pro- 


You can buy them with every assur- 
ance that they will be the right type 


and 


JANUARY 14-15, 1925 


Sale will be held at the new $500,000 
Coliseum, at the Fair Grounds, 





125 head have been selected from the 
famous herds of Ne York State. They 
are of correct type. They are great 
producers. They are bred from great 
producers. They are clean and healthy, 
coming from aceredited herds or herds 
under leral supervisior In addi- 
tion \ guaran under a sixty to 
ninety iy retest 
Buy these foundatic Holsteins and 
ay producing herd that can supply 
he needs of your neighbors for cows © 
that | produce profitably at the pail 
There will be 30-pound cows and heif- 
er ym 30)-pound dams There will 
t ows wit! arly records and young 
inimals from dams with fine yearly 
records There will be bulls bred from 
high record dams The ittle are all 
nd-picked and of excellent individ- 
uality 
The sale is icked by tl resources 
of the state Holste organization, 
resenting all the breeders of the 
i Type, Production, Quality and 
i Square Deal are assured. Remember 
the date 


New York Holstein - 


C. F. Bigler, Sec’y, 224 Wieting Block, 
¥. 


ducing Kind 


quality at our sale. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








For irticul address 


Association, 


SYRACUSE, N. 
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j FOR SALE 
Purebred Holst. n ¢ es, both sex; sired 
one of t ires f —_ South and 
m nice some with A. R. O, 
cords we nd cow testing 
issociation t farmer’s prices. 
H. w. GILLS, 
Route 1, Richmond, Ve. | 
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continuously 
All cows have yearly records 


ing. 


Deportment F, 


— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


for many years. King \ es Oo 


A. 


JOS. A. TURNER. Manoger 
Hollins College. 


B. 
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Virginia. 









Dont neglect a Cold 


Write Me Quick! s Deco, sie ies 


your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia staris. 
A CONTINUAL VICTORY Musterole is a clean, white ointment 


« * 
I am Giving Away Prof.—‘When did Caesar defeat the great- made with oil of mustard. It has all 
est number?” the healing properties of the old-fash- 


This New Ford Car . . Stude—“I think on examination day.” | . foned mustard plaster but none of the 
3 FIRST CLASS unpleasant features. 


weer a, 19e5 5. iy The Vicar—“So you like the country? Are Progeny not messy to apply an. 
your hens good layers?” ister. 


Mabel (fresh from town)—“Topping! They At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
haven’t laid a bad egg yet!” the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 

FRESH ment gently over the congested spot. 
ined Wat Diner: “Waiter, are these sandwiches With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
Equipped fresh? the skin and goes right down to thr 
Electric Li Truthful Waiter: “Don’t know, sir; I’ve scat of the trouble. 
often - only been here two weeks. Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumba, 

HE STOPS THERE coughs and colds are all sympto: 
Freight and ue me that call for Musterole. 
P Jim: “What is the first thing a fat man ‘ 
Tax Paid does when he gets to the top of a long, steep To Mothers: Musterole is also m 
~ ‘ ’ d - - 
First Gr d Pri hill?” in milder form for babies and sao 
an ze . :. ; 

Bim: “Tales o rest, I ences.” children.Ask forChildren’s Muster- 
35c and 65c jars and tubes ; hospital size, 


. 
February 28, 1 am going to give a new Ford Watches, Diamond Rin r Jim: “No, he takes off his coat, and pants.” 
p ; gs, Silverware, Bicycles, ’ ’ P * 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, ¢ 


Touring Car to someone who is prompt andjetc. Thousands of dollars in cash rewards. 
seeraeae Se eons ~ ree If you} (Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) JUST ONE 

ve e country or ip a small town you Every one taking an activ art in this con- ow rie : : : 
will have an opportunity of owning this splen-| test will be well Sid in com whether or not ‘W hy, Willie,” said the teacher, in a pained 
did automobile by answering this ad today.| he wins the ‘ord or one of the other voice, “Have you been fighting again? Didn’t 
Send no. money. Grand Prizes. Just your name and address you learn that when you are struck on one 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the cheek you ought to turn the other one to 


Thousands of Dollars Given | "!*t'"* below, starts everything, Act quick | eS ier?” 
In Prizes and Commissions Surprise Gift Package “Yes, sir,” agreed Willie, “but he hit me 
Ford, Sousing Costas a Prize. Mail the coupon today sure. I will send you a on the nose, and I’ve only got one. 
rosley adio Set—2n ran rize, 8s ise Gif . ithe ‘ost, t th 
Te te ee ee cae, Mere HOME TREATMENT BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PL- 


Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, with full instructions telling all about how 
and 14 other grand prizes, such as Goldl you can get one of the cars. | Mise Jiggins, who was reading a news- 














seccuccesccesusescesseses Cut Out and Mail Today SSCS ee eeeeeeseeeeneesees paper, observed to her husband that the ye 

journal contained an article entitled, ‘“‘Wo- Wi 

FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES | inen’s Work for the Feeble-minded.” +> 

AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE ‘ , es 

In the picfure are a number of hidden faces. See Now, Mr. Jiggins was in a reactionary 

how many you can find, Some are looking right at mood So he gerunted and said I should 

you, son turned sidewise. You will find them up like to kn lat vome lave ver done 

side down and every way. M k each face you find : ’ 

with a pencil rite your name nd address plainly 

on the lines bel clip ont this coupon and mail ‘They usual 
* no If you find as many as five of the hid- ni; " 

rine I enter yo n tl contest and plied Mrs. Jis 





or the feeble-mind 





Gift Package. Send me this coupon today SURE. 


ith 1.000 vot ind end you Surprise . 
CARRYING HER POINT 
WARD TAYLOR, Contest Manager, ; His old wife was trying t 
FARM LIFE, Dept. 2951, Spencer, Indiana. up smoking 
Dear Sir: Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- ‘ 9? : ti 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subs ption con Look! he said, pointing 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want the tour- “it ays ‘et that smoking 
ing car—send particulars and Surprise Gift Pack- lot o’ ‘arm. Why not chuck it 
“D’ I look ‘’armed?” he answered “Tm 
60, and strong as ever.”’ 





Address seseccecceeverears seveere “Ah, well,” she replied, “if you ‘adn’t 
smoked so much you might ‘ave bin 70 | 





now.”’—Ex 
TRY AGAIN 
“Billy,” said the teacher, ‘“‘what does C-A-T 


| spell?” 


a. - 
4 @ ” . 
fa “Don‘t know, sir,” said Billy 


“J to catch 
? 


} Reliable and Full of Life wer, lp te 
’ SPECIAL OFFER hat does your mother keep 


~e? 
Made to build New Business. A trial | mice 
will make you our permanent customer. “Trap, sir 


PRIZE COLLECTION Ree a a “No, no; what animal is very fond of milk?” | 


worth Yoo; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth ise; “The baby, sir.” 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth %o; Turnip, cow . 
7 splendid, worth 100; Onlon, 8 best varieties, You stupid, what was it that scratched 


+ 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, your sister’s face?” 
5c. 66 varieties in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE | . a | 
Write today; mention this paper, / “I am out of patience. There, do you see 
SEND 10 CENTS / that animai on the fence?” 


ver postage and packing and re. 7am “Yes, sir.’ Pi gta. , 
celye this valuable collection of seeds \ 


id, together with my big in- Ka L ts “Then tell me what does C-A-T spell?” \ -) 
uctive, beautiful Seed ) . : pe ’ . : J ) 
‘i “Kitten, sir : =a ars 


“Pull of Lite” Seeds, Plants, ote Lb re 


W. BUCKBEE 7A, | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS roaring flames! 


H! 
Roo 

| 9, 
Warm 56 Bookford, DL. 1] By J, P. ALLEY —Gopreisht, 1924, by 


ECANS 
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“A pin, sir. 








ed 








Lucy Lamont is a helpless prisoner in the 

burning moonshiner’s cabin. She hears the 

f flame sels the seari corching 

E roar of flames, feels the searing, scorching 

DEY ON! SooD THING heat. Long yellow tongues creep closer about 
’ g) 

OouT DE OLE OMAN-- her— 
B D “ Suddenly comes the thud of a heavy body 


SH ES G } NA LLY Goo D=- against the door. Is it help—or the villanous Shaw? 


“Galloping Hoofs” —drama of the race tracks-— 
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and PLUMS 


No fruits fit into Southern farmin 


} , ° 
conditions better: than Pecans anc NATURED WEN SHE ONDER will thrill as you’ve never been thrilled before 


Every chapter is a whirlwind 91f fast action and 


Plums. Grown among the common } ; 
farm crops they can be brought into DE INFLOOINCE UV A romance. Ask your theatre when this spectacular 


V- DRAW fF -OZMD 


m 


| 
&. 


: = bearing at very little expense. The i ar) new Patheserial will be shown. 
: aN AL : ; demand for Pecans is unlimited, and DIP Oo S NU FF ee 
VATIV! ‘" pe few communities have enough Plums | -> 
{ NTERN Quali lose for culinary purposes. Grow them for FREE PICTURE OF MISS RA: 
Guarane —— 4mazin’ extra cash money | Send us your idea as to what the mys 
oe " ig SOUTHERN . ; | terious package in “Galloping Hoots 
. Kareain \ | contains. Upon reccipt of the coupor 

t 4 i the World PLANTING FACTS j | bearing your name and tS 

4 1r res w ile i Allene Ray will send you FREE, « 

Yes. we it, onty $3.97 for BOTH of these our booklet gives worthwhile informa- ’ é ; pou. F 

iY fine dre eet Just other new fricnde we bead the tion about these and other desirable y 7 color picture of hers ‘lf. Clip the coupo: 
le offer aguin Toth splends pray AR cash crops. Send for a free copy. | NOW and mail it TODAY 
Ae hee f vos fae ince completely V on. 
has 5 rows fine luce comple }& ; " 2 
lar and solf material tie sesh. B, Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. SS A George B. Seitz Production 
in cores collar, pa butioned girdle, and is 
it “¢ butte: $ . y 
beautifully trimmed - edres wit atton trim GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA / 

Tages Suse aur ffseeunsnnened to dealt Sear Song We have no agents, nor connection with 
get your moncy back. any other nursery 22-25 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just pay on arrival to Postman $3.97 and post- / 
“Sy customer. ‘It you doa think toon” / 
\ UES paretese you ever — . return 4 

MEP SRW aS” ew | ——PARK AVENUE 
Spee: nN bust ;_ Misses" 640 =f ane: OTE 

y . 3 
36 Bust SO or Bren HOTEL ? Pigg Weas ageh Se, N.V.C 
eg NEW YORK H ee 

INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. —= s it y , Gentlemen: 

Dept. G 7557 CH My idea 10. .civbescses-4 
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FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION 


iCAGO 

LARGE ROOMS - SPACIOUS LOUNGE - SER- 
VICE REDOLENT OF THE OLD REGIME — 
ee ee 

aside : YO rE : 
RED PRICES Midway between Grand Central and | fo-2323 

Penusylvania ermina 4 R E % tJ y HAMBONE 

FOURTH AVE. FROM 32nd to 33rd STREETS RNC Se 

tonight ta gtt up carly to- 





core, Se Sone Hits easy to 
SINGLE , $259 PER DAY Rare a BH: 
me ar nor maw ! 
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